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for our introduction of an abstract of it 
in this place. 

The vital and mental temperaments pre- 
dominated in his organization, conferring 
much constitutional vigor, and imparting 
that depth of emotion, warmth of feeling, 
clearness of perception, and general activity 
He had 


not only a clear and correct perception of the 


of mind for which he was known. 


quality and condition of things, but also 
such strong analytical and logical power 
that his mind could rise upon the facts 
which he collected and survey wide-reach- 
ing fields of thought. He improved upon 
his own thoughts as well as upon the 
Whatever of 


truth he found floating, which he could ap- 


thoughts of other people. 


ply in his own lines of thought and action, 
he made, as it were, his own, forged it into 
the form and semblance of his own creation. 
He could bring together ideas and principles, 
facts and illustrations, from diverse sources, 
and cause them to minister to the further- 
ance of his ideas. 

Firmness was a distinguishing quality of 
his disposition, and also large Conscientious- 
ness, which rendered him just and upright. 
He was prudent and cautious, but there was 
a very strong development of the element of 
courage, which gave him physical stamina 
and also moral strength. He was not afraid 
to risk something, especially when he could 
engage in accomplishing the work himself. 

He had an abundance of vital magnetism, 
could influence others; readily produced an 
impression upon an audience or a class, ren- 
dering them sympathetic and even subservi- 
ent. This is one of the secrets of his success 
as ateacher. He was thoroughly in earnest 
in whatever he undertook. His large Hope 
inspired him with a fervent sense of success ; 
gave him such confidence that he pressed 
forward in his efforts, inspiring all those who 
were associated with him with the same san- 
guine trust in the attainment of their object. 





LowELL Mason was born in Medfield, 
Mass., January 8th, 1792. He early mani- 
fested a great love for music, and sang, and 
played on various instruments, almost in- 
stinctively. In early youth he commenced 
teaching, for which, also, he manifested a 
strong inclination. At the age of twenty he 
removed to Savannah, Ga., where, although 
engaged in other occupations, the teaching 
of music and the conducting of choirs and 
musical associations, both vocal and instru- 
mental, were leading objects of his attention. 
During his residence of nearly twenty years 
in Savannah, he became deeply interested in 
Sabbath-school teaching, and was for many 
years the superintendent of a large school, 
the only one at that time in the city, and in 
which all denominations united. It was 
while engaged in this school that he formed 
those habits of intercourse with children 
which afterward proved so valuable when 
teaching became the daily occupation of his 
life, in the wide sphere of musical instruction 
in public schools. 


In 1821 the Boston Handel and Haydn Col- 
lection of Church Music, of which Mr. Mason 
was the sole editor, was first published, and 
in 1827 he took up his residence in Boston. 
He now commenced an extensive system of 
teaching of vocal music in classes, infroduc- 
ing at once that feature in musical teaching 
which had been but little known before, but 
which he had successfully pursued in Savan- 
nah, the instruction of children; training 
their voices especially to the performance of 
the alto part in choral music. These efforts 
were highly successful; they resulted in the 
awakening of a very general interest in mu- 
sical instruction, and in preparing the way 
for the formation of the Boston Academy of 
Music, and for the introduction of music into 
schools as an educational study. 

Mr. Mason had been thus engaged for six- 
teen or eighteen years, when an event occur- 
red which not only changed his whole man- 
ner of teaching, but which led him to a much 
wider and more comprehensive view of the 
subject of musical instruction than he had 
before entertained, and to juster conceptions 
of the whole theory of education, as resting 
on a rational and philosophical basis. We 
refer to the fact that he had now become ac- 
quainted, for the first time, with the princi- 
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ples of instruction as developed by Pestalozzi, 
which, although at first with great reluctance, 
he at length thoroughly embraced, and after- 
ward constantly adhered to and successfully 
illustrated. 

For this clearer light on the subject of ed- 
ucation, Mr. Mason was indebted to the late 
William C. Woodbridge, extensively known, 
not only as a geographer, but as an educator, 
who, while in Germany and Switzerland, be- 
came acquainted with the best methods of 
instruction, and witnessed the excellent influ- 
ence of music on the pupils of Pestalozzian 
schools. Becoming thoroughly convinced of 
its importance as a school exercise and an 
educational influence, he procured all the in- 
formation in his power respecting it, and ob- 
tained the most approved text-books of 
school or class voice-exercises and songs, as 
well as of elementary treatises on musical in- 
struction. The books by Niigeli and others, 
which had been prepared with particular 
reference to the legitimate influence of song 
in moral culture and the training of the af- 
fections, Mr. Woodbridge not only placed in 
the hands of Mr. Mason, but was at the 
trouble himself to translate them, in part, 
and to furnish such explanations and direc- 
tions as he had received personally from their 
authors. 

To those who know, from their own expe- 
rience, how difficult it is for one who has for 
many years been successful as a teacher, and 
has therefore great confidence in some method 
of his own, to substitute for it that of an- 
other, it will not seem surprising that it was 
at first no easy thing to convince Mr. Mason 
that the new method was preferable to that 
of rules, signs, tables, and definitions, to be 
committed to memory from a book to which 
he had been so long accustomed, and in the 
use of which he had attained to such suc- 
cess. But the efforts of Mr. Woodbridge 
were persevered in with such constancy and 
good humor, that Mr. Mason at last consented 
to a proposed experiment of teaching a class 
after the Pestalozzian manner, provided one 
could be found for the special purpose. Mr. 
Woodbridge and others who had become in- 
terested in the subject, formed a large class 
of about two hundred ladies and gentlemen, 
with the express view of bringing the new 
method to the test of experience. The les- 








sons were carefully prepared, at first with 
the assistance of Mr. Woodbridge, and were 
given by Mr. Mason with a success vastly 
greater than had ever before attended any of 
his efforts. He was fully convinced of the 
practicability and the fitness of the new 
method, and he soon began to apply it to 
juvenile classes, and with a success corre- 
sponding to that in the adult class referred to 
above. 

In 1830 a lecture was given by Mr. Wood- 
bridge, before the American Institute of In- 
struction, on “Vocal Music as a Branch of 
Education,” in the State House in Boston. 
Illustrations were given by a class of Mr. 
Mason’s pupils. A wider and more impor- 
tant field of instruction was now opened than 
had before been contemplated. Mr. Mason’s 
juvenile classes— which had already been 
taught gratuitously for several years, he fur- 
nishing not only the tuition, but also the 
room, fuel, and all needful school apparatus 
—now rapidly increased in numbers to such 
extent that thousands of children, of both 
sexes, received more or less instruction in 
singing and in the knowledge of music. 

Mr. Mason was soon joined in these labors 
by Mr. George James Webb; and here it is 
proper to observe, that the whole amount re- 
ceived, as the proceeds of the juvenile con- 
certs, was given to some charity, neither of 
the instructors receiving any pecuniary com- 
pensation for his labors, until after the form- 
ation of the Boston Academy of Music, which, 
in part, at least, grew out of these efforts. 

The subject of music in schools was now 
taken up in good earnest by some of the 
best educators and teachers of Boston, and 
instruction in singing was introduced, almost 
simultaneously, into several of the schools, 
It would not be consistent with our present 
purpose to follow the progress and wider 
diffusion of musical instruction and its ge- 
nial influences, either on the character of ed- 
ucation or on the improving and extending 
taste for music in the community at large. 
We can merely glance at the auspicious es- 
tablishment of the Boston Academy of Mu- 
sic, and the subsequent introduction of music 
as a regular branch of instruction in the pub- 
lic schools of Boston, whence it rapidly ex- 
tended throughout New England and the 
Union. 
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Under the patronage of the Boston Acade- 
my of Music, and under the immediate di- 
rection of Messrs. Mason and Webb, various 
measures were taken for the improvement of 
musical education, by the formation of per- 
manent classes, the association of church 
choirs, the establishment of lectures, the pe- 
riodical appointment of concerts, schools for 
instrumental music, and the yet more exten- 
sive introduction of vocal music in public 
and private schools. 

We must not omit, in this connection, to 
state the fact that one of the very first regular 
Teachers’ Institutes ever held in our country, 
was that held in Boston, in August, 1834, by 
the Academy, for “instruction in the meth- 
ods of teaching music.” In this class, which 
was annually continued up to the year 1852, 
the Pestalozzian method of teaching vocal 
music in classes was regularly explained and 
illustrated. Similar classes for teachers were 
soon established in various places, and it is, 
perhaps, owing to this fact that Pestalozzian 
teaching came to be very extensively, though 
erroneously, regarded as merely a method of 
musical instruction rather than one of uni- 
versal application in all branches of study at 
all stages of their progress, 

In 1837 Mr. Mason visited Europe for the 
principal purpose of making himself person- 
ally acquainted with the best systems of 
teaching music in actual use abroad. In 
Paris he found Wilhelm’s method in use; 
but this being based entirely on those prin- 
ciples which Mr. Mason had some years be- 
fore abandoned, could lay no claim to his 
attention. In Wurtemburg and the northern 
parts of Switzerland he became acquainted 
with Kibler, Gersbach, Fellenberg, and 
others; Pestalozzi and Niigeli were no more. 
The three first-named pursued, to a greater 
or less extent, the inductive method, and he 
became more familiar with its practical ap- 
plication to music and to school studies gen- 
erally. 

The suggestive views of Pestalozzi Mr. 
Mason has carried farther, perhaps, than any 
other teacher has ever done, and these views 
were brought to the thorough test of daily 
experience in his teaching, in one of the pub- 
lic schools of Boston, previous to their gen- 
eral introduction, under his personal direc- 
tion in these schools, and in the classes of 





the Academy. Another sphere in which the 
benefits resulting from Mr. Mason’s applica- 
tion of Pestalozzian principles to the pro- 
cesses of instruction have been made con- 
spicuous, is that of the Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, which he attended, as lecturer 
and instructor in music, from the commence- 
ment, under the direction of the Hon. Hor- 
ace Mann, the first Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, through the 
secretaryship, also, of the Rev. Dr. Sears and 
of the Hon. George 8. Boutwell. In this 
form of teaching Mr. Mason peculiarly ex- 
celled. His long-continued experience as a 
practical teacher, his rare tact in developing 
the vital principles of instruction in the sim- 
plest and happiest manner, his endless vari- 
ety of illustrations, his indefatigable perse- 
verance in tracking and exposing errors in 
thought or in theory, his genial and humane 
humor, his playful sallies of wit, his kindly 
sympathy with youth and childhood, his 
gentle yet impressive monitory hints, and oc- 
casional grave reflections, gave him an inde- 
scribable power over his audience. 

The remark was very justly made by 
Horace Mann, that it was well worth any 
young teacher's while to walk ten miles to 
hear a lecture of Mr. Mason’s; for in it he 
would hear a most instructive exposition of 
the true principles of all teaching, as well as 
that of instruction in music. 

In 1855 the University of New York recog- 
nized the value of Mr. Mason’s labors in his 
more immediate professional sphere, by con- 
ferring on him the honorary degree of Doctor 
in Music—the first instance of such a degree 
being conferred by an American university, 
and Mr. Mason being the first American who 
had received such an honor. 

Dr. Mason's influence, through his pub- 
lished works, consisting of over fifty musical 
works, including the “ Handel and Haydn 
Society’s Collection,” the “ Boston Academy's 
Collection,” and the “Carmina Sacra ”—the 
latter having had a sale of over four hun 
dred thousand copies—not less than his per- 
sonal instructions, has been in the highest 
degree conducive to the cultivation of purity 
of taste, as an important element not only in 
the esthetic relations of musical art, but in 
all those of high moral culture and true ele- 
vation of character. The judgment and 
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care with which, in this relation, his selec- 
tion of school songs have been compiled, are 
beyond praise. To feel the full value of his 
labors in this department, we have but to 
glance for a moment at the low and degrad- 
ing character of too many of our popular, 
and even our school songs. The noble office 
and mission of music, as an intended refiner 
and purifier of the heart, Dr. Mason never 
overlooked. Well did he say: 

“ We fear that it is too often the case that 
music in school is regarded not as having 





anything to do with study, but as a mere 
recreation or amusement. Valuable as it 
may be, even in this view, we feel certain 
that, when introduced into schools, music 
should be made a study, not only in itself 
considered, but as a correlative to all school 
pursuits and occupations, Unless the pu- 
pils are made more cheerful, happy, kind, 
and studious, by the music lesson, it is not 
properly given; for these are some of the 
results which music was obviously designed 
to secure.” 
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Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 

Who worships God shall tind him.— Young's Night Thonghts, 

The soal, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mra. Hemana, 





“AM I MY BROTHER’S KEEPER!” 


“The voice of thy brother's blood crieth unto me from the ground.”—Gen iv. 9, 10. 


E have an epidemic of destructiveness ; 


murders at noon of day and mid of’ 


night are so frequent that they have almost 
lost their horror. We have become so famil- 
iar with sudden death—the assassin’s blow, 
the suicide’s desperate despair, murder- 
ous mine and railway disasters-—that when 
some new horror greets us in the news col- 
umn we scarcely feel a shock. Surely it is 
high time that we gave sober thought to 
means of curing crime, and not only this, but 
to finding out its cause and preventing it. 
Surface measures have been tried long 
enough. Retributive justice has never yet 
had any perceptible effect in the prevention 
of crime. Though many murderers escape 
the extreme penalty of the law, executions 
are frequent enough to strike evil-doers with 
terror if evil-doers were to be frightened in 
that way. But neither the terrors of the 
human nor yet of the Divine law have any 
effect in staying the scourge of unnatural 
death which sweeps like a pestilence over 
the country. Where does the responsibility 
lie? And here our text comes in. There is 
more contained in it than we at first per- 
ceive—more perhaps than some will be will- 
ing to accept. 





1st. We are our brother’s keeper. As such 
we are responsible for the helps and _hin- 
drances to a true life with which we sur- 
round him; responsible for the wrongs done 
and the temptations and necessities we im- 
pose upon him. 

2d. The blood of every innocent victim, 
and every victim of the social and civil fabric 
of which we form a part has a voice that 
cries from the ground to the great I Am for 
compensation, and never cries in vain, for it 
reaches the ear of the Almighty, who will 
see to it that justice is done. 

8d. God did not hang, shoot, kill, or 
break the first murderer, but sent him out to 
bear the burden of his guilt alone; nor is it 
recorded that Cain repeated the offense. 
On the contrary, he took a wife, became the 
head of a family, and was doubtless a respect- 
able man for the period in which he lived. 

Let us not forget that the sentiment of this 
scripture is very ancient; and if we analyze 
it we may find a meaning, a significance, not 
heretofore recognized. The blood has a 
voice and cries from the ground. The blood 
is the life. It not only contains heat but the 
principle of life which underlies and sup- 
ports human existence. If there be any 
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truth in the doctrine of immortality, this 
blood has in it the essence of that which 
enters into immortality, even though a 
spirit risen may not have “ flesh and bones.” 
The destruction of human life, therefore— 
the cutting short of existence on the earth— 
the abrupt infraction of a great law and wise 
purpose for any cause is a sin against the 
wisdom and justice of the Infinite. 

To be more explicit in our application of 
this old scripture, we are well aware that 
certain vapors and gases, when inhaled, 
stimulate human passions and peculiarities, 
the same agent producing different effects 
on different individuals. We know also that 
certain solids-and fluids operate in the same 
way in destroying mental equilibrium and 
moral responsibility, as,tobacco, alcohol, opi- 
um, hasheesh, etc. Whole herds of cattle are 
made frantic with the taint of blood upon 
the air and gore each other furiously ; men 
who are slaughterers of animals are said to 
grow reckless of life. Miasma and the virus 
of plagues are carried in the atmosphere ; 
decaying vegetable matter and animal offal 
throw off spores which produce physical 
distempers. Human blood has itsown pecu- 
liar poison in decay ; the surgeon inoculated 
with it dies a most horrible death; shed in 
quantities, as upon the battle-field, may it 


net have its own subtile influence in poison- . 


ing the air and arousing and stimulating the 
baser passions of men? May not this voice 
have been crying from the ground and bring- 
ing upon our country the evils of murder and 
suicide from which we suffer? Not even a 
sparrow falls unheeded by the eye of Eternal 
Justice. In war we slaughter millions; in 
peace we shoot and hang hundreds. Nearly 
all of these, our victims, are innocent of any 
crime. They fall in the interests—to further 
the ambition or to gratify the cupidity—of 
self-appointed masters. Many of those we 
hang are the victims of bad organization, bad 
education, and a very bad state of society; 
and therefore in one sense, innocent or irre- 
sponsible$ All this blood has a voice that 
cries continually. The life principle rising 
spontaneously from the earth, reeking with 
gore, goes up, up, and abroad, everywhere 
demanding justice, appealing to the Infinite. 
We drink it in, inhale it with every breath, 
aml have reflected back upon ourselves the 





conditions which fulfill the prediction and 
the curse that “‘ whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed.” It is the 
divinely appointed law of compensation, 
making the offense its own ultimate punish- 
ment ; it reflects upon us the results of mental 
and moral states. Society, in its present 
form, is the expression of selfishness, force, 
injustice, destructiveness. Hence we have 
theft, murder, suicides, executions in one 
continual round ; and so we will have until 
we cease to rely on punishment as the cure 
of evil, and find some better way which 
shall destroy the cause of crime. 8. 


——_+0e—_—_—_ 


PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 


AN’S stay is short upon the earth. Gen- 

erations swiftly come and go. Each 
succeeding one inquires not nor cares much 
where lies the dust of preceding ones; yet 
each enjoys the labor of the departed. We 
perhaps feel not the joys or the sorrows of 
those who have blessed the earth with their 
love or cursed it with their hate, yet it is true, 
nevertheless, that their deeds of good and evil 
live after them, and all around us are the mon- 
uments they have left. 

The dead lie where the hands of the living 
have laid them, yet they are with us still. We 
can not free ourselves from their presence. 
We walk in the paths they trod, we sit in the 
seats they filled, we live in the houses they 
built, and enjoy the fruit of their hands. 

‘all chambers of life are hung 
With tapestry wrought by dead fingers. 


We walk in the midst of the bygone years, 
Mid the ghosts of the dead generations ; 
Earth is sweet with their songs and salt with 

their tears, 
And rich with their soul's libations.” 


We feel the presence of the great and the 
good even though generations and centuries 
have passed away. We turn back the wheel 
of time and search the musty records of the 
past, and these unfold to us the names and the 
deeds of those whose tombs are somewhere in 
the wide domain of whose dust they were 
formed, but that somewhere who will tell? The 
leaves of the dead past record their deeds—the 
monuments their hands have built perpetuate 
their names. Aye, and there both name and 
deeds will stand till the stream of Time has 
poured the last drop of its waters into the 
ocean of eternity. 
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But not only the good live thus. Mingled 


- with the works of the lovers of the true and 


the good are those also who have lived to their 
own dishonor and the injury of the race. If 
there were an Abel, there was also a Cain; if 
there were a good king over Israel, there was 
also a wicked one; if there were a true prophet, 
there was also a false one; if there were a Tra- 
jan and a Marcus Aurelius, there were also a 
Nero and a Commodus. If they lived in the 
past, they will live in the future. Their influ- 
ence on religion, laws, and morals will be felt 
as long as the world has need of religion, laws, 
and morals. And if they of the past affect the 
present, so will we affect the future. What, 
then, shall be the character of our influence? 
Shall we all, recognizing our manhood and 
womanhood, do it honor by living noble lives ? 
such lives as will give us a worthy place among 
the benefactors and lovers of humanity ?—lives 
that will leave our impress on the hearts of our 
friends and our fellows that will be felt for 
good in eternity? Or shall we be a sore and a 
blot upon the society of our age? Or shall we 
be passive instruments in the hands of others 
to mold us at their will? Of all poor, pitiable 
creatures, he who has no positive power is the 
lowest. I would rather not live than be a pas- 
sive or a neutral man. And yet to be a man, 
to live, is the highest and most glorious priv- 
ilege. To be a man is a higher privilege than 
to be an angel. They, angels, are servants and 





messengers; we, men, have the privilege of 
being sons of God and brothers of Him whose 
“name is higher than any name.” A popular 
author makes one of his important characters 
say, “I would rather be a guilty man than the 
grandest inanimate object in creation.” We 
admire and applaud the thought, but we would 
insist on having a positive character. There is 
no place that we can conceive for the neutral 
man in the economy of God’s universe save to 
be run down and trodden under the feet of 
other men. 

Young man and young woman, do you wish 
to live for good only? do you wish to hang 
beautiful “tapestry” for the children of the 
after generation? Do you wish the earth to 
be “sweet with your songs” or “rich with 
your soul’s libation?” The path of honor is 
the path of duty, and the path of duty is the 
road to success. 

There is much written and sung about the 
beauty of the physical world, but the highest 
physical beauty is the beauty in the face and 
form of man, the homo, and its highest type is 
that of woman, — 

“ The fairest of creation ; last and best 
Of all God’s work; creature in whom excels 
Whatever can to sight or thonght be formed; 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet.” 

But there is something more beautiful still— 
the beauty of moral character. Such beauty 
partakes of the Divine nature, and God is the 
embodiment of all beauty. J. R. GAFF. 
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[WE have received from a valued correspondent 
the following candid article, and also the “ offered 
explanation,” both having been recently published 
in the Bradford Argus, at Towanda, Pa. We are 
asked for our opinion of the event.] 

VERY strange incident happened to me 

once, a good many years ago—so strange 
that I have many times thought I should like 
to write it down, to see if anybody could give 
me a satisfactory explanation of it. My hus- 
band, however, until lately, has been averse to 
my doing so; but last Christmas eve, when 
there were a number of us together at grand- 
father Lorrimer’s, singing songs, telling stories, 
and so on, I told my story, and created such a 
sensation—so many questions were asked, so 
many theories were broached, and everybody, 
in fact, seemed to be so much interested—that 
Joseph, my husband, came to the conclusion 
that it was a better story than he had before 
thought it; and a day or two afterward he 





said to me if I still had a mind to print that 
little adventure of mine, he would not object 
to my doing so. 

On account of the reason I gave above, I was 
glad todo so. I hope this article may attract 
the notice of some one who can give me a 
rational solution of an event that has perplexed 
me for years. Such an explanation would be 
a great relief to my mind, and I shall be glad 
to hear from any responsible persons on the 
subject. My address is, “Mrs. Joseph Lorri- 
mer, Harrisburg, Pa.” 

My acquaintance with the hero of this story 
arose during my bridal tour. My parents were, 
and still are, Philadelphians; but Joseph’s 
people live in Harrisburg, and he himself is 
overseer in the Crosby Iron Works, just out- 
side of that city. 

Our wedding was a very quiet one. There 
was no money to spare on either side, and,. 
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after a fumily breakfast, we went directly to 
the cars and started for our future home. I 
was a young thing then—just eighteen—and 
my dear Joe was only three years my senior; 
two shy, happy, foolish children we were, it 
seems to me now, as I look back upon that day 
so many years ago. The very trip—from Phil- 
adelphia to Harrisburg—commonplace as most 
people would think it, was a wonderful event 
to me, who had never taken longer than an 
hour’s ride on the cars before in my life. 

I viewed, with eager, interested eyes, the 
country through which we passed, and all that 
was going on around me; the passengers, the 
car itself, with its fixtures, the conductor and 
the brakemen were all objects whose novelty 
gave me thoughts, in those days, that were 
very apt to evince themselves in eager, unre- 
served chatter. 

We thought we were conducting ourselves 
with all possible ease and dignity; yet I do 
suppose now there was not an individual who 
looked at us that did not guess at a glance our 
recently assumed relationship. I am sure that 
the conductor did. He was a fine, portly-look- 
ing man, with genial, brown whiskered face 
and bushy hair; he would have been a really 
handsome man had it not been for the loss of 
one eye; it had been lost by disease—the ex- 
terior of the eye, save that it was sunken and 
expressionless, retaining its original appear- 
ance. The remaining eye was bright and 
blue, as jolly and sparkling as the rest of his 
pleasant, good-humored face. 

As he came to collect our fare Joe handed 
him a bill. 

“ For yourself and wife, I suppose, sir?” he 
asked with a smile. 

Joe turned very red, and bowed a dignified 
assent. As for me—I confess it—I turned my 
‘head and tittered. Very ridiculous, was it not? 

The car had not been near full when we 
started, but people dropped in at the various 
‘way-stations, so that by the time we reached 
Lancaster nearly every seat was taken. We, 
at starting, had taken two seats, turning one 
to face us, upon which our various hand bag- 
gage was placed. At Lancaster the cars 
stopped some time for dinner; and just as they 
were about to start again, our conductor en- 
tered the car, ushering in an old lady in Quak- 
er garb, beneath whose deep bonnet was visi- 
ble a kind, plump, rosy face with bright spec- 
tacled eyes. 

She glanced around on either side as she 
advanced up the aisle in search of a seat, and, 
‘in obedience to a nudge from me, Joe rose, 





and beckoning to the conductor, said: “ There 
is a seat for the lady here.” 

Smilingly the old lady approached. I com- 
menced gathering up the shawls and packages 
that Jay upon the vacant seat, that it might be 
turned to its proper position, but the old lady 
checked me. 

“Don’t trouble yourself, friend; I can sit 
just as well with the seat as it is;” and with- 
out further ceremony she ensconced herself 
opposite me, while the one-eyed conductor de- 
posited a large covered band-box at her feet, 
and paid her so many little attentions, at the 
same time addressing her in so familiar and 
affectionate a manner, that I saw at once she 
was no stranger to him. 

A glance at the kind old face opposite soon 
told me they were mother and son, for the two 
faces were wonderfully alike, especially in the 
open, cheerful expression. My heart was drawn 
toward her at once, and, as the conductor 
moved on, E could not resist making some 
overtures toward acquaintance by asking if 
she was quite comfortable. 

“Quite so, thank thee,” she answered at 
once; “but I am afraid I have discommoded 
thee somewhat.” 

“ Not at all,” I assured her, and the ice once 
broken, we chatted together very freely and 
pleasantly. 

As I had surmised, the conductor was her 
son, and very proud and fond of him the old 
lady was. She told us many tales about his 
wonderful goodness, his kind-heartedness, and 
unselfishness, and when, after we had left the 
next station, the conductor approached us, we 
really felt as if we were already acquainted 
with him, and were disposed to be as fiiendly 
with him as with his mother 

He stopped to exchange a few words with 
her, and, as she was talking with us, we very 
naturally all fell into conversation together. 
He proved to be an intelligent man, who had 
seen a great deal of life, particularly on rail- 
roads, so his conversation, to me at least, was 
very entertaining. Among other interesting 
things he explained to us the signs and signals 
used by railroad officials upon the road. One 
of these signals—the only one I need mention 
here—he said was as follows: 

When a person, standing in the road or front 
of or by the side of the car, throws both hands 
rapidly forward, as if motioning for the cars to 
go backward, he means to give information 
that there is “danger ahead.” “ When you 
see that signal given, madam,” said our con- 
ductor, “if the cars don’t obey it by backing, 
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do you prepare yourself for a flying leap, for 
the chances are that you will have to practice 
it before long.” 

He spoke lightly, but noticing that the ideas 
suggested were not very pleasant ones to me, 
he changed the subject, and I soon forgot the 
little feeling of discomfort his words had occa- 
sioned. The old lady did not travel with us 
far. She stopped at a way-station some twenty- 
five miles west of Lancaster, where she in- 
formed us she had a daughter living. Her 
own home, she had already told us, was in 
Lancaster, where she lived with a married 
daughter who kept a boarding-house. She 
gave us one of her daughter’s cards, and Jo- 
seph promised if he ever had occasion to visit 
Lancaster he would try and find her out. 

With mutual kind wishes and cheerful adieux 
we parted. The old lady was helped out of 
the train by her son, and we saw her a moment 
later upon the arm of another gentleman, whom 
we supposed to be her son-in-law, walking 
briskly up a little bill that led from the station 
to the heart of the village. Our own journey 
came to a conclusion in due time, and the last 
I saw of the one-eyed conductor was when he 
stood on the platform of the cars helping us 
out with our baggage, which he had carried 
for us from where we had been sitting. 

It is not my purpose to detain the reader 
with any details of my private history further 
than is necessary to give a just comprehension 
of what is to follow. Two years had elapsed 
before I was called upon to take the second 
journey, to the events of which what I have 
already narrated forms a necessary prelude. 
This time I journeyed alone from Harrisburg 
to Philadelphia, upon a visit to my parents, 
whem I had not seen since my marriage. I 
had been having a good deal of trouble. I was 
ill for some time after my baby’s birth, and 
before I had fully regained my strength my 
little boy was taken ill. He had the whooping- 
cough, and after I had nursed him through it 
the whole summer, he took a cold in the fall 
that brought it back upon him and finally 
killed him. I was so weak and miserable my- 
self that I could not struggle with my grief as 
Ishould have done; I pined and moped and 
wasted away until the doctor said that if I did 
not have a change of scene, or something, that 
he would not answer for my life. 

I did not want to leave home and the dear 
remains of my lost baby; above all, I did not 
want to leave my husband, for, in my foolish 
despondency, I felt a foolish dread that he was 
to be taken from me. It was impossible, just 





now, for him to leave his business to go home 
with me; they were executing a heavy order 
at the foundry, which kept all hands working 
aimost night and day. He promised that he 
would join me as soon as he could; but after 
what the doctor had said, he would not hear 
of my departure being delayed a minute longer 
than could not be avoided; so he wrote to my 
father that I would be in Philadelphia on a 
certain day, in order that he might meet me at 
the depot; and having put me in the cars at 
Harrisburg, and seeing me safely started on 
my journey, he knew that there was very little 
doubt but that Ishould reach Philadelphia after 
a comfortable, uninterrupted half day’s ride. 

Ah! how different was the trip from the one 
I had taken two years before! How different 
was I—the wan-faced, hollow-eyed invalid, in 
my mourning-robes—from the shy, blooming 
girl, in her bridal array, who found so much 
to amuse and interest her in that brief journey! 
Nothing interested me now, nothing amused 
me, all was wearisome and monotonous. I 
leaned from the car window as long as I could 
to catch the last glimpse of poor Joe, who, 
“with a smile on his face, and a tear in his 
eye,” stood upon the platform waving his hat 
to me as we moved away. 

After that I sank back in my seat, too sad and 
despondent even to cry, and lay there as we 
sped along, thinking of nothing, caring for 
nothing but the memories from which I was 
trying to escape. I did rouse up a little as the 
conductor approached to collect my fare—the 
remembrance of the one-eyed man and his nice 
little mother recurred to me the first time for 
many months. This conductor, however, was 
not my old acquaintance, being a sallow, dark- 
eyed, cross-looking man, as different as possi- 
ble from the other one. I felt a little disap- 
pointed at first, but after he left me I leaned 
my head back again and thought no more 
about the matter. 

After a while I fell into a dose, which lasted 
until the call of “ Lancaster—twenty minutes 
for dinner!” ringing through the cars aroused 
me, and informed me that we were just enter- 
ing the city. I sat up then, sleepily and lan- 
guidly. It was a warm day in early October, 
and the window of the ear was lowered; I 
leaned my elbow upon the sash, and looked 
out upon the scene before me. As I was thus 
gazing, drowsy and indifferent, neither caring 
nor thinking much about what I saw, I noticed 
a man upon the roadside, a little in front of the 
car in which I sat, gesticulating violently with 
his hands and arms. 
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The next minute I was sitting bolt upright 
in my seat, my heart leaping almost into my 
mouth with sudden fright, for in the gestures 
that were being made I recognized the signal 
which, two years before, the one-eyed conduc- 
tor had told me meant “danger ahead.” The 
cars were not moving very rapidly, and dur- 
ing the moment that we were passing by the 
man who had given the signal, I had a full view 
of him—his face being turned toward the cars, 
and his eyes meeting mine so directly that I 
could have spoken to him had I chosen. I 
recognized him at once—it was the one-eyed 
conductor; and seeing that I was now more 
scared than ever, being now quite confirmed 
in my belief that an accident was now impend- 
ing; for I knew that he must occupy some re- 
sponsible position upon the road, and could, 
therefore, have made no mistake in the matter. 

No one else, however, either inside or out- 
side of the car seemed to partake of my alarm. 
The cars were slackening their speed, but that 
was because we were approaching a station, 
and I had not intended getting out of the cars 
until I had reached the end of my journey, 
but had been so startled by what I had seen 
that I could not sit quietly in my seat. 

I got out with the rest of the passengers, but 
did not follow them to the hotel. I stood upon 
the platform gazing up and down the track un- 
easily, but could see nothing at all that could 
awaken apprehension. The one-eyed conduc- 
tor was nowhere to be seen, though I watched 
the road, in the direction where we had passed 
him, for some time, expecting every moment to 
see him come in sight. A porter, trundling a 
wheelbarrow, passed me, and of him I ventured 
to inquire: 

“Ts there anything the matter with the en- 
gine or with the track ?” 

“ Not as I know on,” he answered grufily, 
and passed on. 

I was still terribly uneasy; I was certain 
that I had not been mistaken in the man or the 
signal; the latter, especially, I remembered— 
a forward motion with both hands, as if direct- 
ing the cars to back. I could recall distinctly 
the face and gestures of the conductor who 
had explaimed it to me, and also his words, 
“If ever you see that signal given prepare for 
a flying leap, for the probabilities are you will 
soon have to take it;” and the longer I dwelt 
upon what I had witnessed the more convinced 
did I become that the signal had not been given 
carelessly. 

I went into a waiting room to sit down until 
I could determine what it would be best for me 





todo. I felt a most invincible repugnance to 
returning to the cars and continuing my jour- 
ney; the excitement and worry had made me 
sick and faint, and I felt that I ran a great risk 
of becoming ill before I reached my journey’s 
end, even if there was no other danger to be 
dreaded. What if I should stay over at Lan- 
caster until the next day, and telegraph to fa- 
ther to come to me there? And at the same 
instant I remembered that there was in my 
traveling satchel, in the little outer-pocket, 
where it had rested undisturbed for two years, 
the card which the old Quaker lady had given 
me, bearing the name and address cf her 
daughter, who kept a boarding-house. That 
remembrance decided me; if I could find lodg- 
ing at that place I would remain over-night at 
Lancaster. 

Summoning a driver to me I showed him the 
card, and asked him if he knew the address. 

“ Certainly, mum,” he said promptly; “ take 
you there in ten minutes ; Mrs. E]wood’s board- 
ing-house; quiet place, but excellent accom- 
modations. 

Thus assured, I entered his carriage, and he 
fulfilled his promise by setting me down after 
a short drive in front of an unassuming, two- 
story frame house, whose quiet, elderly appear- 
ance made it look unlike a boarding-house. 
A boarding-house it proved to be, however, and 
in the landlady, Mrs. Elwood—who came to me 
after I had waited a while in the darkened par- 
lor—I traced at once so strong a resemblance 
to my old Quaker friend, as convinced me I had 
found the place I sought. 

As she was leading me up stairs to my room, 
I ventured to state that I had met her mother 
two years before, and had formed a traveling 
acquaintance. Mrs. Elwood’s pleasant smile 
upon hearing this encouraged me to ask if her 
mother was living with her, adding that I 
should be pleased to renew the acquaintance 
if she was. The reply was in the affirmative. 

“You will meet her at dinner, which is 
served at two, and she will be glad enough to 
have a chat with you, [ll venture to say.” 

I wrote out my telegram to father, and Mrs. 
Elwood promised to have it attended to at once 
for me; after doing everything that kindness 
could suggest, she left me to the rest I was be- 
ginning very much to feel the need of. A tidy- 
looking little maid came to me when the din- 
ner bell rang to show me the way to the din- 
ing room; and there the first person I saw was 
my little old lady, already seated near the up- 
per end of a long table. 

She bowed and smiled when she saw me, but 
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we were too far apart to engage in any conver- 
sation. After the meal was over she joined 
me, shook hands very cordially, and invited me 
to come and sit with her in her room. I was 
glad to accept the invitation, for in my loneli- 
ness the kind face of this chance acquaintance 


‘seemed almost like that of a friend; and soon 


in one of the easiest low-cushioned chairs in 
one of the choicest of old lady apartments I 
was seated, talking more cheerfully and unre- 
servedly than I had talked since my baby died. 

I expressed some surprise she had recog- 
nized me so promptly, to which she replied : 

“T had always a good memory for faces, 
though names I am apt to forget; when my 
daughter spoke to me about thee, I could not 
at all call thee to mind, yet as soon as thee 
entered the dining-room, I remembered thee.” 

“ And yet I do not look much like I did two 
years ago,” I said, sadly. 

“That is true, my dear, thee has altered very 
much. I almost wonder now that I should 
have recognized thee so promptly. Thee has 
seen trouble, I fear,” she added, gently touch- 
ing my black dress. 

“Yes,” I said, “I have had both sickness 
and death to battle with; I neither look nor feél 
much like the thoughtless happy bride whom 
you met two years ago.” 

“Ts it thy husband who has been taken from 
thee ?” 

“Oh, no! no!” I cried, the ready tears rising 
to my eyes; “I don’t think I could have lived 
if I had lost him. It was my baby that died— 
that was hard enough; the dearest little blue- 
eyed darling you ever saw—just ten months 
old.” 

My old friend’s face betrayed her sympathy, 
as she sat silently waiting for me to regain my 
composure. After a little she said, sighing: 

“Tt is hard to lose a child, whether young or 
old. Ican fully sympathize with thee in thy 
bereavement, for I, too, have lost a son since I 
last saw thee, though I wear no outer garb as 
a badge of my bereavement.” 

I looked at her, a little surprise mingling 
with the sympathy I tried to express. 

“TI thought I remembered your telling me 
you had but one son?”. 

“ That was all,” she said, sorrowfully. “God 
never gave me but one, and him He has taken 
away.” 

I stared at her now in undisguised aston- 
ishment. 

“Was not that gentleman—surely, madam, 
I was not mistaken in thinking the conductor 
—the gentleman who brought you into the 








cars when we met two years ago—was your 
son?” 

“You are right, he was the son of whom I 
have spoken.” 

“The one-eyed man!” I gasped, forgetting 
delicacy in astonishment. 

The old lady flushed a little. 

“ Yes, friend, I understand whom thee means, 
my poor Robert had lost the sight of his left 
eye.” 

“T saw that man this morning!” I cried, “I 
saw him from the car window before we en- 
tered Lancaster. What strange misunder- 
standing is this ?” 

“Thee has mistaken some one else for him, 
that is all,” said my companion gravely. “My 
boy thee could not have seen, for he died fif- 
teen months ago the 15th of this month. He 
died of cholera, after two days’ illness. Thee 
could not have seen Robert.” 

“T did, though—I did!” I cried, excitedly; 
and then I related to her the whole incident, 
dwelling particularly upon the signal I had 
never seen but once before in my life, and then 
made by him when he explained it tome. “I 
was not mistaken,” I had concluded; “ it could 
not be; your son was not an ordinary-looking 
man, and I remember his appearance distinct- 
ly. Surely as I sit here, I saw this morning 
the man who, you tell me, died fifteen months 
ago.” 

The old lady looked white and frightened, 
while as for me, I was growing so hysterical 
with bewilderment and excitement that she 
would allow me to pursue the subject no far- 
ther. She led me to my room and persuaded 
me to lie down, leaving me then, for she her- 
self was too much agitated by the conversation 
we had to be able to soothe me. 

I saw her no more that day. I did not go 
to tea, for the excitement of the day rendered 
me so seriously ill that I was not able to rise 
until a late hour the following morning. I 
was still dressing when there came a rap at 
my door, accompanied by the voice of my 
Quaker friend asking admittance. 

I opened the door, and she entered with 
awe-struck face, and hands that trembled so 
she could hardly hold the newspaper to which 
she directed my attention. 

“Friend,” she said, “ thy life has been saved 
by Divine interposition. The train in which 
thee was yesterday a passenger, in less than 

two hours after thee left it, was thrown over 
an embankment at a place called ‘Gap,’ and 
half of the passengers have been killed or 
wounded. Child! child! surely as thee iives ‘ 
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that vision of my poor Robert was sent to save 
thee!” 

That is all I have to tell. I know no more 
about the affair than I have written, and I 
have no comments to make upon it. I saw 
the one-eyed conductor make the signal of 
“danger ahead;” I was so much influenced 
by what I saw that I would not continue my 
journey. In less than two hours after that 
warning had been given the danger was met, 
and death, in the most appalling form, was the 
fate of more than fifty human beings. 

These are the facts. It is equally a fact that 
the man whom I saw give the signal had then 
been dead more than a year. Explain the mat- 
ter who can—I have no explanation to offer. 

AN OFFERED EXPLANATION. 

My attention was called to an article in the 
Bradford Argus, entitled “The One-Eyed Con- 
ductor,” from the pen of a lady in Harrisburg, 
which purported to be a detailed account of 
an incident of her own life that occurred many 
years ago, and of which she expressed a desire 
of having an explanation. I have assumed the 
incident to be authentic; at least I have known 
of similar incidents that have occurred, and 
which appeared equally mysterious when view- 
ed in a spiritual light. 

I have an explanation to offer which, to my 
mind, appears to be based on rational and phys- 
iological principles, and which does not con- 
flict with theological theories. It will be nec- 
essary to state some physiological laws as they 
are understood by eminent physiologists of the 
present day. Every impression, however tran- 
sient, marks a lasting impression on the nerve 
cells, which compose that portion of the braix 
through which the mental faculties act, and 
can be recalled whenever the proper conditions 
obtain. These impressions are conveyed to 
the brain—through which the mind takes cog- 
nizance of them—by means of the several 
senses, by the eye, ear, touch, etc. As the 
nerve cells die and are removed, they are re- 
placed by new ones which not only resemble 
their predecessors in form and appearance, but 
also receive their various changes and im- 
presses. Thus pretxisting and newly-formed 
impressions are transmitted from generation to 
generation of the nerve cells. The mind, look- 
ing down upon these cells, is able to recognize 
and give to each change and impress its proper 
signification, as we, glancing over a printed 
page, comprehend the picture therein presented, 
without examining the letters that form the 
words, or even all of the latter. This is a 
theory of the production of memory. Whether 





it be true or not, yet certain it is that many 
scenes and incidents have made impressions 
on us, and are retained in some way, and may 
be recalled to view by some particular train 
of thought or circumstances, though years may 
elapse before this ~ccurs. A striking instance 
of the retentive powers of the memory in re- 
spect to casual occurrences, and the ability to 
reproduce them under favorable conditions, is 
afforded by the case of an uneducated servant 
girl who, while under the influence of a fever, 
astonished her friends and others by speaking 
Hebrew. They did not know what to think 
of it, and probably referred it to some super- 
natural influence; but on inquiry it was dis- 
covered that she had previously lived in the 
family of a Hebrew teacher, and while she 
sewed in one room he recited his Hebrew in 
an adjoining room. Thus the impressions 
were received, but could not be recalled until 
under the particular conditions that existed dur- 
ing the fever. 

By the foregoing theory of the production 
of memory, it has been proposed to explain the 
momentary presentation of the whole events 
of the life of individuals suddenly exposed to 
great peril, and some have suggested that this 
may portray the judgment day, when all our 
thoughts, words, and actions shall be presented 
to us by our minds viewing the recorded im- 
presses of memory. But enough of this theo- 
rizing. 

Another law to be taken into consideration 
in this connection is, that any impression or ir- 
ritation communicated to a nerve in any part 
of its course (thus being conveyed to the 
bra‘n), or at its cerebral extremity, is referred 
to the distribution of that nerve on the surface 
of the body, or to the particular organ with 
which it may be connected, and not to the seat 
of impression or irritation. Thus, the fact of 
persons feeling their fingers and toes after the 
amputation of a limb, is explained by the 
nerve, being irritated at the seat of amputation, 
where it is divided, communicating the fact to 
the brain, and the mind, recognizing the im- 
pression on the latter, refers the seat of irrita- 
tion to the point of original distribution of the 
nerve on the hand or foot, from which it has 
heretofore received its impressions through that 
particular nerve. So persons have seen flashes 
of light, heard various noises, perceived disa- 
greeable tastes and odors from impressions 
made at their cerebral origin or along the 
course of the nerves of vision, audition, gusta- 
tion, and olfaction ; all of which sensations ap- 
peared to originate exterior to the body. 
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So much for the introduction, which is rather 
longer than I intended. Now for the applica- 
tion to this particular case. 

The first thing that has any especial bearing 
on the subject, is the interview with the one- 
eyed conductor and his mother, on the day of 
the bridal trip from Philadelphia to Harris- 
burg. Mrs. L. was then young, inexperienced, 
impressible, and existing in a new relation so- 
cially and as to her surroundings. She is fav- 
orably attracted by the kind, gentlemanly con- 
ductor, and her interest is still more awakened 
in him when she forms the acquaintance of his 
venerable mother, and sees his filial attentions 
to her. Mrs. L. then forms his acquaintance, 
insomuch that they enter into conversation. 
He is agreeable and intelligent in railroad mat- 
ters, which she knows very little about. He 
interests her by relating various things quite 
new to her, and among others he tells of the 
signal used to give warning of “ danger ahead” 
on railroads. She becomes doubly interested 
while he relates this, and watches his every 
movement and gesture with absorbed attention. 
The eye receives the picture of the conductor 
as he appears before it making his gestures ; 
an impression is received by that organ, is con- 
veyed by its nerve to that particular part of the 
brain from which that nerve had its origin, and 
is recognized by the mind as having been re- 
ceived through the eye. Some impress or 
change is effected in those nerve cells which 
is permanent. The ear receives the sounds of 
the words, and conveys them to the portion of 
the brain to which its nerve is connected, and 
an impression is marked there. Observe that 
the conductor is looking toward Mrs. L., for he 
notices the troubled expression of her counte- 
nance, 

That this scene affected Mrs. L. deeply, may 
be inferred, not only from her troubled look, 
but also from the fact that this was her first 
experience of any consequence in railroad- 
ing, and having a newly-wedded husband in 
her charge, she did not like the thought that 
she might see the actual working of the signal 
at any moment, and thus have occasion to pre- 
pare for a “ flying leap” out of the car window 
with her precious burden in her arms. Of 
course she could not then think of leaving him 
behind, whatever might be her thoughts on 
the subject now. Her attention was soon with- 
drawn from the unpleasant thoughts, and they 
were forgotten for the time being. But the 
impressions are indelibly stamped upon her 
memory, and are liable to be reproduced at 
any time under the proper circumstances. 





Now, passing to the time when Mx. is on 
her way to the “City of Brotherly Love,” we 
find her broken down in health, returning for 
the first time to her paternal home. She is 
making the same journey, in an opposite direc- 
tion, that she did two years before when she 
had the interview with the “ one-eyed conduct- 
or.” She has no disposition for thought, but 
lets her mind sink into a state of lethargic 
brooding over her scrrows. She is aroused 
from this when the conductor of the train 
comes to collect her fare; she is then disap- 
pointed to find that it is not her genial friend 
of two years ago, but a man not very prepos- 
sessing in appearance. The “one-eyed con- 
ductor” and his mother are now remembered, 
“the first time for many months.” After this 
she leans back and lapses into her mood of sad 
despondency, and remains in a semi-somnolent 
state, until the cry of “ Lancaster, twenty min- 
utes for dinner!” aroused her, when she sat 
up, “sleepily and languidly,” and looked out 
of the window, to use her own words, “ drowsy 
and indifferent, neither caring nor thinking 
much about what I saw. I noticed a man 
upon the roadside a little in front of the car in 
which I sat, gesticulating violently with his 
hands and arms.” Lancaster is associated in 
Mrs. L.’s memory with the one-eyed conductor, 
for at that place his mother lived and got on 
the car the day Mrs. L. received the impres- 
sions of the former. From the above we sce 
that Mrs. L. was aroused by the name Lancas- 
ter, and was gazing out of the window in a 
listless manner, when she thought she saw the 
one-eyed conductor. Now, when we gaze into 
space listlessly, we see objects in the circle of 
vision in a hazy, obscure, vacant manner, and 
not any one thing in particular. The mind is 
receiving no impressions from without, but is 
engaged, if at all, in combining, rearranging, 
or reviewing previously received thoughts and 
impressions. 

Let us pause and consider that Mrs. L. had 
only two actual, active thoughts that day, after 
leaving Harrisburg, until she saw the one-eyed 
conductor, as she supposed. Those thoughts 
were both from memory—one was about the 
above gentleman and his mother, the other 
about Lancaster—and both closely associated 
in her memory. While Mrs. L. is gazing va- 
cantly out of the car window, she is exercising 
no special control over her mental operations. 
Having just received an impression, the mind 
finds a similar one recorded on memory’s leaf, 
and, glancing over the events impressed there- 
on two years before, it grasps the most promi- 
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nent impression in the picture, which is the 
one-eyed conductor at the time when he was 
executing the danger signal, and which has the 
idea of danger strongly associated. The mind, 
reviewing that picture, sees a man making cer- 
tain known gestures; on closer observation it 
recognizes a particular man; until, finally, the 
conductor, with his personal appearance, look, 
gestures, etc., appears before the mind, written 
on the pages of memory, as he did two years 
previously, when the impression was taken— 
that is, looking in Mrs. L.’s face and within 
speaking distance, as she describes him as ap- 
pearing. But it takes the mind but a moment 
to comprehend the above picture, and as the 
idea of danger was immediately connected 
with the impression when it was recorded, so 
now the thought of danger flashed forcibly 
upon the mind. By the time her mind had 
reached this stage, Mrs. L. was thoroughly 
awakened to the fact that it was taking cogni- 
zance of a strong impression, and found that 
the latter was the couductor making danger 
signals. At once she seized upon the connected 
idea of danger, and referred it to the present, 
and the circumstances were such that it was 
natural for her to have expected immediate 
“danger ahead” at any moment, and, conse- 
quently, the signal for it; and as she consid- 
ered the danger a present reality, so she refer- 
red to the conductor and his gestures as the 
signal of that danger, and as in real existence 
before the eye, and thus communicated to the 
mind and not through the records of memory. 
But if this was simply the mind recognizing 
impressions recorded two years before, why 
did it in reality appear to be taking place be- 
fore Mrs. L.’s eyes? Because her mind refer- 
red those impressions, seen on the nerve cells, 
to the distribution of the nerve through which 
they were communicated to the brain—which, 
in this case, was the optic nerve, the nerve of 
vision, distributed to the eye—according to 
the physiological law stated above, and being 
referred to the eye it appeared to be originating 
there. Flashes of light, produced by irritation 
of the optic nerve-centers, appear to have an 
external origin, but in reality have an internal 
one, yet the mind recognizes them as being re- 
ceived through the usual channel—the eye. 
Prof. Dalton says: “ Even in a reverie, in the 
waking condition, when the absorption of the 
mind in its own thoughts is complete, and we 
are withdrawn altogether from outward influ- 
ences, we see objects which have no present 
existence as if they were actually before us.” 
So “rs. L.’s mind saw, engraved on mem- 





ory’s plate so vividly and with such striking 
reality, a portion of the scene that occurred 
on the car the day of the bridal trip, that it 
seemed to be in actual existence before her 
eyes. The motion of the car, and a nervous 
system enfeebled and rendered impressible and 
excitable by disease and suffering, no doubt 
contributed largely to the effect. 

Thus I think that this incident was an act 
of memory and not of sight; that it had not 
an actual existence before the eyes. That is 
the point I wish to make. When I first read 
the piece I was disposed to look upon it as 
purely an act of imagination, but when I 
thought over it a little, it occurred to me that 
it was an act of memory forcibly portrayed— 
an abstract taken from the car scene acted two 
years before, and called forth at that time by 
the existing conditions. There may be a theo- 
logical question raised here, as to whether the 
recalling of this incident to the mind through 
the agency of the memory, with the various 
trains of thought thus induced, was an acciden- 
tal circumstance or not? 

I believe in special Providences, and not in 
accidental occurrences. But I do not believe 
that the Ruler of the Universe employs mirac- 
ulous means for the accomplishment of a cer- 
tain end, when it can be attained by the use 
of means and laws already in existence. I do 
not believe in Spiritualism as understood at 
the present day. 

If it be true that angels, good and bad, have 
access to our minds, our thoughts, and mental 
operations, it is reasonable to suppose that they 
may have some influence over us by way of 
suggestions; and good angels, acting under 
Divine direction, may induce us to follow par- 
ticular trains of thought, or our minds to re- 
view certain portions of memory, that will lead 
to results that will be for our welfare, both 
spiritual and temporal. 

[This “offered explanation” contains much 
that is acceptable to logic and science. It is 
in keeping with the views of our best psycho- 
logical metaphysicians, and, considered from 
the point of view of pure reason, probably 
comes as near to a practical solution of the 
problem as any that might be attempted at this 
stage of scientific enlightenment. Doubtless 
those who entertain faith in the doctrine that 
the spirits of the departed can, on occasion, ex- 
ert an influence on the affairs of their friends in 
the present \ife, will find little trouble in attrib- 
uting the appearance of “The One-Eyed Con- 
ductor” to Mrs. L. asa reality. We have recent- 
ly read a work by Rev. Samuel Watson (a new 
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book), just published in this city, at $1.25, enti- 
tled “ The Clock Struck One,” in which are pre- 
sented the Bible proofs that the dead of earth 
have communicated and can communicate with 
men on earth, and we were surprised by the 
number and significance of the proofs cited. 
Mr. Watson, who has been a devoted Methodist 
minister for many years, and has been honored 
with the title D.D., and still holds his relations 
with that Church, thinks that many eminent 
Christians, several of the ministers, and one of 
them a bishop, have talked with him from the 
other side of the river called death. He claims 





to be a Bible spiritualist, and to accept only that 
which finds its basis in the Bible. If the de- 
ceased prophet Samuel could be made visible 
to those living on the earth in ancient times, 
why could not the “One-Eyed Conductor” be 
able to do the same for a beneficent purpose ? 

We insert a few of Mr. Watson’s quotations, 
but do not give his cogent comments: Heb. i. 
14; Gen. xviii. 2; Jud. xiii. 3; 1 Sam. xxviii. 
8; Ezek. ix. 2; Dan. viii. 18; Dan. ix. 21; Dan. 
x. 5; Dan. vii. 18,16; Dan. xii. 5,7; Zech. i. 
8; Mark xvi. 5; Luke xxiv. 4,5; John xx. 12; 
Acts i. 9-11; Acts xvi. 9; Rev. xx. 11.] 








{x ont and {' esourges, 


That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they desceni not with worldly inhe» 
ftance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 





JAPANESE IN AMERICA. 


—o—— 


HE visit of the Japanese Embassy to the 

United States has occasioned no little 
interest. Public attention being drawn to 
that distant and once exclusive country, 
Japan, it has been surprised by the extent 
of the civilization of a people once account- 
ed but little removed from the barbarous 
heathen. We have learned now that theirs 
is a civilization of a different kind from 
ours, but yet analagous in its culture of 
the intellectual powers. In this number we 
present two young Japanese, who may be 
regarded as fair types of modern Japan, 
and whose high official positions warrant 
for them more than a passing notice. 

ARINORI MORI, CHARGE D’AFFAIRES FOR 

JAPAN. 

The physiology of Mr. Mori indicates 
strength and activity; his head is high 
and long rather than broad, showing intel- 
ligence, affection, and moral sentiment 
rather than mere animal force, courage, and 
selfish passion. The length of the head from 
the opening of the ear forward is consider- 
able, indicating not only a good degree of 
intelligence but a large degree of the 





perceptive organs, He has the power of 
appreciating facts and details, of acquiring 
information, and of making himself ac- 
quainted thoroughly with all the historical 
facts that go to produce ultimate results, 
He is more inclined to deal in facts than he 
is to dwell in the realm of mental specula- 
tion or theory ; hence his inferences are gen- 
erally sound because he acquires all the facts 
at the start. He has a good indication of 
historical memory; has a great deal of com- 
parison; a quick recognition of character 
and motive; reads men like a book; is re- 
spectful and kind in his spirit, but not 
remarkable for mellowness and _plausibil- 
ity of manner. He is firm, steadfast, pos- 
itive, and determined without being rash 
in spirit or severe in disposition. He has 
dignity, pride and self-reliance; is not re- 
markable for the love of praise; appreciates 
kindly consideration, but naturally inclines 
to take astraightforward course and perform - 
his duty with directness and fidelity, whether 
his policy is popular or otherwise. He does 
not incline to follow party at the expense of 
duty. 
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He is patriotic, fond of home and country ; 
appreciates society, is well adapted to speak 
and write with freedom and accuracy; has 
a sharp, clear, vigorous intellect; is not a 
theorist or speculator, but follows facts very 
closely, and inclines to take practical views 
of life. 


His organization is favorable to take on 
and properly illustrate the best forms of 
civilization, and it may be said that his 





he was appointed Chargé d’Affaires of Japan, 
to reside in Washington. 

It is expected that he will remain as _resi- 
dent minister in Washington. 

He is greatly interested in the general pro- 
gress of knowledge, and desirous to promote 
the advancement of his country in all good 
things. By his intercourse with our official 
representatives and by his visits to differ- 
ent parts of the country he has gained the 
confidence and esteem of very many distjn- 
guished Americans. 

















PORTRAIT OF ARINORI 


country is fortunate in possessing his services 
in the new relations which it sustains to the 
rest of the world. 


Jugoi Arinori Mori was born at Satsuma, 
Japan, and is less than thirty years of age. 
He was one of the first Japanese students 
educated in London, and after coming to 
America returned to Japan and entered the 
service of his government. 

In the spring of 1871, the first to receive 
a diplomatic mission from his government, 





MORI. 


While occupying a seat in the National 


| Legislature of his country, Mr. Mori intro- 


duced a proposition to abolish the ancient 
custom of wearing two swords by the mem- 
bers of the highest classes, and succeeded in 
carrying the measure through against very 
determined opposition. In the Military 
Museum attached to the War Department 
at Washington is one of the swords formerly 
worn by a Japanese official who, at the time 
Mr. Mori introduced the resolution above 
referred to, opposed it, but who subsequently 
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made a practical acknowledgment of its 
wisdom by presenting the sword, through 
Mr. Mori, to our government. The blade of 
this weapon is said to have been manufac- 
tured over three hundred years ago. It was 
Mr. Mori’s idea that Japan should send some 
of her young women to America to be edu- 
cated, and in pursuance of his recommenda- 
tion there are now several young Japanese 
girls in this country under his protection. 
Of the young men who have left their far-off 
home to avail themselves of our educational 





furnishes some practical views of the extent 
and resources of our country. 

The “Preliminary Note” to this book is 
suggestive. We copy a paragraph: “The 
knowledge furnished by all the better quali- 
fied minds of the world is a powerful 
element, rendering great service in the cause 
of humanity. Itis often the case that enmity 
and bloodshed are the consequence of storing 
up prejudices resulting from the want of 
mutual knowledge of the parties engaged. 
The object of this publication is not only to 
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PORTRAIT OF KOZO SOOGIWOORA. 


advantages the number is estimated at five 
hundred, two hundred at least now being 
here and distributed among our better insti- 
tutions. 

In the latter part of 1871 Mr. Mori pre- 
pared a volume on “ Life and Resources in 
America” for the information of his govern- 
ment and people at home. In this volume 
he briefly explains the character and consti- 
tution of our government and public insti- 
tutions; describes our ways of life, literature, 
religion, and individual characteristics ; and 








aid in removing those prejudices, but also to 
invite all the lovers of their race in Japan to 
join in the noble march of progress and 
human happiness.” 


KOZO SOOGIWOORA, SECRETARY OF THE 
JAPANESE EMBASSY. 


Here is evidently a strong resemblance 
to the mother in the intellect, judgment, 
and practical talent, and in the intui- 
tive readiness of the mind. He seizes upon 
truth almost intuitively and comes to con- 
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clusions quickly, and afterward retraces his 
mental steps and studies out the law or the 
causes, or the “ why and wherefore” of his 
conclusions, but makes his conclusions first 
and studies the philosophy of them after- 
ward. He has talent for reading character, 
for understanding the motives and dispo- 
sitions of strangers. 

He has capacity for understanding mech- 
anism; he will look into a piece of machin- 
ery which is complicated and readily see 
through and understand it. He would learn 
to use skillfully the tools or instruments of 
a trade or profession. 

He appreciates property, would compre- 
hend the laws of commerce and excel in 
merchandising, in financiering. 

He has force of character, courage, thor- 
oughness, not bitterness and cruelty, but a 
tendency to be master of the position, tu 
defend and protect himself, and in that way 
to command the respect of others. He has 
the power to govern; his horse, his servant, 
his dog appreciate his governing power and 
obey his will. 

He is known for very great firmness and 
determination of purpose; he stands up 
squarely and strongly to the duties and re- 
sponsibilities which may be laid upon him 
on the same principle that a ship which is 
well down in the water and well ballasted 
will sail more steadily and safely. 

He isa good friend, but he does not play 
the sycophant to anybody, and he does not 
go more than half way toward friends; he 
does not urge himself upon them, but in a 
dignified manner meets them half way, and 
if they choose to come he is cordial; but the 
moment a man shows himself cool at all he 
is able to withdraw his friendship and stand 
on his dignity, or drop that friend and find 
another. 

He is fond of pets, capable of devoted 
attachment to woman; is not strong in his 
Hope, does not look on the bright side alone 





of the future, but calculates the opportuni- 
ties for disaster and inconvenience and de- 
lay, if not utter d&appointment. 

His reverence for whatever is sacred and 
respectable is comparatively strong, but he 
is more conscientious, more honest, and 
more kindly than he is devout, hopeful or 
credulous. 

His Faith is rather limited, and he argues 
possibilities and probabilities, and holds 
on to absolute realities as much as he can; 
he does not exercise confidence or cred- 
ulity unless there is something to build it 
on; as we put pickets on rails which are 
attached to the posts of the fence, so he 
nails his faith only on something which 
has a pretty strong framework of sound phi- 
losophy to hold it. 

He will be known wherever he may go 
among men as a steadfast, upright, watchful, 
prudent, persevering, dignified, ambitious, 
thorough, energetic man, with enough of 
heart and affection to win people, and enough 
intelligence to guide and direct his conduct, 
and in a great measure to control others, 


Kozo Soogiwoora was born in Satsuma, 
Japan, in the year 1844. After being edu- 
cated in a native college and being a teacher 
there, he went to London, England, in the 
spring of 1865, and studied the English 
language and other branches of a liberal 
education. 

He remained in England three years, at 
University College, London, his expenses 
being defrayed by the Japanese government. 

His thirst to see the world and to study 
the institutions and literature of European 
nations induced him to devote himself to 
study and leave the military service at home 
in Japan. 

He came to America to continue his 
studies, and entered one of our best literary 
institutions, with which he was connected as 
a student four years. During all this time 
he had the charge of the Japanese young 
men who had been sent to the United States 
for their education. 

He was appointed by his government a 
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member of the Embassy in Washington, and 
has performed the duties of a Secretary. In 
this connection he has traveled through 
much of this country. 

At a banquet given by the Boston Board 
of Trade in honor of the visit of the Japan- 
ese Embassy to their city in August, Mr. 
Soogiwoora delivered the following address | 
in English, which at once indicates compre- 
hensively the mental culture of this young 
diplomat and the status of Japan in her 
international relations : 

“T have often heard people say that 
Boston is the brain of the American Union. 
By this I understand that your city is the 
point where the human mind has received 
the greatest attention and culture in the 
different departments of science and of learn- 
ing. it is, indeed, a great honor and a 
sincere pleasure for all connected with this 
Embassy to meet you here as the representa- 
tives of a people whose fame has gone around 
the werld ; everywhere known as a commu- 
nity who have reached a very high degree 
of distinction in the literary, the scientific, 
the mechanic, and the educational branches 
of civilization. It seems needless to remind 
you that our country is much indebted to 
yours for having induced us to open our ports 
to the external world, the result of which 
we feared at first, but now we fully appre- 
ciate. It is a blessing which has already 
brought us much advantage, and from which 
we now hope for greater good. Under the 
wise advice of your country we now find 
ourselves moving in the right direction, 
taking steps to elevate and instruct our 
people, when otherwise we might have 
remained in ignorance of the actual condition 
of the world we live in, and never have 
realized the thousand good things we are 
now acquiring since opening our country to 





foreign nations. Commodities of every 
variety have been exchanged in the interest 
of commerce, and our people have been 
actively engaged in developing our indus- 
trial resources and mechanical arts. Promi- 
nent among our benefits has been the com- 
merce of ideas. No longer inactive, new 
thoughts, heretofore unknown to our people, 
are constantly imported by our travelers 
and students who have been abroad. Our 
beloved country, old in years, is now emerg- 
ing with all the freshness and ardor of youth. 
Old systems of administration and primi- 
tive modes of education are gradually chang- 
ing and being largely replaced by those 
adopted from this noble land. A still more 
important result than any other is the steady 
removal of prejudice, which is fading from 
the minds of the great masses of our people 
toward foreigners, and which was formerly 
a chief obstacle to free and friendly inter- 
course with foreign nations. My best obser- 
vation leads me to believe that to-day our 
people at large are beginning to understand 
their relations to the world, and our great 
national wish is to gain and preserve the 
sincere friendship of your people and that of 
all progressive nations, All this favorable 
change and progress are entirely due to 
what I have called commerce of ideas, to 
the development of which America has so 
largely contributed. The friendly senti- 
ments so universally expressed in this coun- 
try toward our people appear to us a strong 
guarantee that our nations are designed to 
be the best friends forever. We rejoice in 
the constant steam communication you have 
already established across the Pacific, and 
shall eagerly welcome an ocean submarine 
cable, whenever laid, to unite us with our 
nearest neighbor, whose shores are washed 
by the waters of the great Pacific Ocean.” 


+09 -—__ 


FARMING IN THE SOUTH. 


LETTER FIRST—MISSISSIPPI. 


LONG the Mississippi River and its trib- 

utaries lie some of the richest lands in 

the world ; a very paradise for a farming popu- 

lation embodying capital, science, and enter- 
prise. 

The soil, a heavy clay, contains a large per- 

centage of organic matter, the accumulation of 








the centuries they have lain uncultivated, and 
been annually enriched by the debris of their 
own products. From the very nature of the 
land it retains water, and in order to succeed 
in farming it to the greatest perfection should 
have a thorough system of drainage, not only 
to get rid of the superabundant moisture, but 
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to admit air and its salutary influence for the 
neutralization of those poisonous gases in the 
subsoil, which are doubtless the prolific source 
of premature decline in the cotton plant and 
the rapid breeding of the larve of caterpillars. 
Drainage, subsoil plowing, and imported fertil- 
izers are, however, very little used in Missis- 
sippi, where, as in the West generally, the short- 
sighted, make-haste-to-be-rich policy prevails, 
the object of which seems to be to get all one 
can out of the land with the least possible out- 
lay in improvement. So, when a man buys a 
farm here he goes right in for planting cotton, 
strains every nerve to get in a large area, and 
having gathered thecrop, which in Mississippi 
takes till Christmas, he lets it lie till March, 
when the cotton stalks are knocked down, and 
partially plowed in, often not even returning 
the cotton seed to the generous mother-soil. 
The same spirit of present gain metamorphoses 
the finest of forests into “ deadenings,” involv- 
ing a lamentable loss of the best timber in the 
world. The log-rollings in spring constitute a 
holocaust of raw material, hardly ever to be 
replaced. 

Mississippi is characterized by a consider- 
able variety of climate and soil, the oak ridges 
and alluvial bottoms of the northern part con- 
trasting strongly with the piny barren lands 
that lie along the Yalabusha and Yazoo rivers. 
It was settled some thirty-five years ago prin- 
cipally by Carolinians, who found these choice 
hunting grounds of the Chickasaws a most 
inviting theater of action, whereon to move 
their negroes and cultivate the great South- 
ern staples. It was, indeed, a very lovely 
land, as seen in the budding glories of a blush- 
ing May, veiled in snowy cornus blooms, pur- 
pling in red bud blossoms, with a garment 
of wild pea vines interwoven in massy lux- 
uriance, beneath forests that stretched out like 
parks, with no undergrowth, and in the vis- 
tas of whose cathedral-like aisles roamed the 
red deer and the wild turkey, in apparently 
exhaustless herds and flocks. The Indians 
disappeared, and here and there uprose the 
“block houses” of the whites, a warm and 
substantial style of building, in some instances 
not unpicturesque, where taste is brought to 
bear in judicious grouping of trees and vines. 
In those days people in this country got rich 
fast; but the war came, revolutionizing the 
system of labor, and now they are just begin- 
ning to adapt themselves to the new state of 
things. 

The freedmen are quite a different element 
from the slaves, tolerably subordinate, but 





exceedingly lazy, exceedingly improvident, and, 
generally speaking, indifferent to the inter- 
ests of their employers, combining with the 
old slavery eye-service a grudge against the 
former masters, which politicians industriously 
fan into bitterness. They are making slow 
progress educationally. It will take a gener- 
ation yet before they can be classed among 
enlightened mankind. 

Under the present imperfect, in fact wretch- 
edly managed system of farming, with poor 
fences, choked-up ditches, incursions of stock, 
inefficient arrangements for feeding and win- 
tering cows, horses, and hogs, the bottom 
lands produce from thirty-five to forty bushels 
of corn per acre, or a bale of cotton when the 
seasons are favorable. With such a poor crop 
year as 1871 was, the yield was twenty-five 
bushels and half a bale of cotton. The corn 
crop in this country did not, in fact, suffer 
very seriously from the August drought, but 
cotton shed its leaves and put on a general 
sickly look. Yet the late and favorable fall 
matured the bolls wonderfully. Planters freely 
pay seventy-five cents and board for every 
hundred pounds picked. 

Corn in this country sells for fifty cents a 
bushel, bacon twelve and a half cents per 
pound, potatoes fifty cents a bushel. 

Land is readily rented and self-supporting, 
while rentors are greatly in demand. The 
truth is, Mississippi needs emigrants, and it is 
a great pity that some hundreds or thousands 
of those thrifty Maine Loggers, Green Moun- 
tain Boys, or Granite State men can not be 
induced to come here. After renting two 
years they would be able to buy land and 
would find it easy to make a good living in 
this generous clime. House servants are a 
great desideratum here. A cook gets her 
board and ten dollars a month; in some in- 
stances white servants receive fifteen. 

The present labor system is unreliable to 
the last degree. The freedmen, delivered 
from the restraint of personal fear which for- 
merly kept them, like so many immature, 
undeveloped children, to a certain routine, 
have not learned to be industrious and saving 
from self-interest, and here they fritter away 
more than half their time in sleeping, playing 
marbles, games of chance, and exhaust them- 
selves by dancing nearly every night in the 
week till midnight, while Sunday is a perfect 
air-pump, into which they shout away so much 
breath that, to use a Western phrase, they are 
“ done for” till the middle of the next week. 

Vv. DU RANT COVINGTON. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN ECHOES.—No. 4. 
CHIANN.* 


BY WILLIAM E. PABOR. 


Evermore 
Tue GRAND CHIANN, in stately glory, 
Lives in song and grows in story; 
From the gold-besprinkled sand, 
Sloping up to the Sierras ; 
Sloping thence to shores whose terrors 
By Atlantic storms are fanned. 


Looking East, 
As if a new priest demanding 
For its Luther's Pulpit, standing 
Vacant on its rugged breast, 
To proclaim to earth's far corners, 
To the weary, to the mourners, 
“Here is comfort, here is rest.”’ 


Looking North, 
Questioning its brother ranges 
Of the mystery of changes 
In the eons of the past; 
Ere the tireless touch of human, 
Hand of man or foot of woman, 
In its shadow had been cast. 


Looking South, 
Past the Spanish Peaks, and reaching 
Halls where Montezuma’s teaching 
Lingers still in swarthy breast ; 





Where the palm and olive blossom, 
And the cactus leaves embosom 
Odors sweet to lovers’ test. 


Evermore 
Grand, majestic, stately, solemn, 
On thy bosom many a column, 
Shaft, and pedestal arise; 
Thou hast hidden chasms yawning, 
Where the brightness of the morning 
Would be nature’s swift surprise. 


Evermore 
In thy vales and cajions vernal, 
There are pines whose brows eternal 
Crown of emerald have worn ; 
And the dashing of thy waters 
Charmed the Shoshone’s dusky daughters 
In the ages long by-gone. 


Evermore 
Charm of sunshine, charm of shadow, 
Charm of mountain, charm of meadow, 
In thy bosom we can trace ; 
And thy massive, grand completeness 
Is still linked with simple sweetness 
In the beauty of thy face. 


* Pronounced by Ludlow and other writers ‘“‘the grandest mountain in the world.” Five miles south of Coloracc 
Springs, fifteen miles east of Pike’s Peak. 


—————_+0—___- 


“HAVE YOU BEEN THERE?” 


O* reaching London, Paris, Berlin, Vi- 
enna, or other European cities, one of 
the first questions put to an American is of 
this nature: “ Have you been to Niagara? or 
up the great Lakes? or up the Mississippi? or 
the Missouri? or to the great prairies ? or to 
the Rocky Mountains? or to California? or to 
the hundred and one other wonderful ob- 
jects to be seen nowhere else in the world 
besides in America? Have you seen all or 
any of these? If so, do please tell us about 
them? We have read accounts which 
seemed fabulous, and we want to hear, with 
our own ears, what your own eyes have 
seen.” How embarrassing it is to an intelli- 
gent American to be unable to tell Euro- 
peans scarcely anything of his own country. 
We have suffered ourselves from our igno- 
rance when thus interrogated. Before going 
abroad, we had traveled more than 50,000 
miles in this country, having lectured in 
all the States, and in nearly all the territo- 
ries, including the N. A. British Provinces, 





still we had not “seen it all,” nor had we 
posted ourselves as thoroughly in regard to 
our natural resources as we should have done, 
nor as we have since done. 

It is the fashion, just now, for Americans 
to go to Europe—even for those “green 
things,” just out of their teens, who know 
next to nothing of their own country and 
its institutions. But they will soon be found 
out, and see how extremely shallow they 
are. Still they must go to Europe. The 
voyage and the salt sea air will do them 
good. It will also teach them a useful les- 
son as to the manners and customs of modest 
and well-bred people abroad; of their sim- 
plicity in dress, economy in living, and 
mutual deference and respect — qualities 
which many young Americans very much 
lack. We would encourage all who can 
afford it to travel. It is healthful, educa- 
tional, humanizing, and improving. But we 
would have Americans travel first in their 
own country; then let them visit other 
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countries—the more the better. It is much 
more sensible to spend surplus time and 
money in travel, than in luxurious living, 
fashionable display, dissipation, and so forth. 
There is something of reciprocity in this 
matter of travel. While Americans go abroad 
in large numbers, Europeans visit America, 
and more come here to stay than go there to 
see. So that, on the whole, we are gainers. 
A paragraph in a morning journal says: 
“The descriptions which have been pub- 
lished of the grandeur of the mountain 
scenery in Nevada, Utah, and Colorado; of 
the picturesque beauty of the Yo Semite 
valley, and the mammoth trees of Cali- 
fornia, have awakened in the minds of Eu- 
ropean tourists a desire to visit those local- 
ities rather than to follow the beaten track 
traced by Murray in his hand-books; and as 
a consequence of the interest which has been 
aroused, the first party of tourists who have 
selected this country as the scene of their 
wanderings arrived on Monday from Vienna 
by the steamer Oceanic. The party includes 
the Count Festitits,a cousin of Prince Met- 
ternich, Count Geroe, Lord Blumen, and 





other noblemen, who intend, after rendering 
themselves familiar with American institu- 
tions, to go West, bunt the buffalo, and ex- 
plore the remote regions of Colorado, Ne- 
vada, and Oregon. They state that other 
parties are forming for the same purpose, and 
that Fashion, who regulates the direction of 
the traveler quite as much as his dress,when at 
home, is pointing her finger in this direction.” 

Now this is sensible. But why not Amer- 
icans form just such parties, and instead of 
frittering away time and money in flirting 
among the fashionable watering-places, get 
up parties of twenty-five or thirty and see 
something of their own magnificent coun- 
try? Why not? There would be sense and 
health in it. 

Our old friend, Mr. Thomas Cook, the 
English excursionist, is expected here with 
a party of European tourists, on a pleasure 
trip around the world. He will proceed via 
Chicago, Omaha, Salt Lake City, San Fran- 
cisco, taking in the Yo Semite and the Big 
Trees; thence to China, Japan, and New 
Zealand, Australia, and so home. Delight- 
ful! May we go next year! 
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Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 





EXPRESSION—ITS ANATOMY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
BY SIR CHARLES BELL, K.H. 


[CONTINUED FROM OUR SEPTEMBER NUMBER.] 


FEAR. 
“Nam Timor «nos erat, facies non una timoris, 

Pars laniat crines, pars sine mente sedet. 

Altera meesta silet, frustra vocat altera matrem, 

Hee queritur, stupet hec, heec fugit, illa manet.”” 

Ovip de Arte Amandi. 
O Ovid describes the Sabine virgins, and 
such the tumultuary and distracted state 

of mind produced by fear. “And there is 
good reason for this, because in a sudden 
daunt and onset of an unexpected evil, the 
spirits which were before orderly carried by 
their several due motions unto their natural 
works, are, upon this strange appearance and 
instant oppression of danger, so disordered, 
mixed, and stifled that there is no power 





left either in the soul for counsel or in the 
body for execution.” In mere bodily fear 
there is mere animal expression and mean- 
ness. The breath is drawn and the respi- 
ration suspended ; the body fixed and pow- 
erless; the eyes riveted or searching and 
unsteady, and the action undetermined. 

Mr. Burke, in his speculations on fear, as- 
similates it, with perhaps too little discrimi- 
nation, to pain. “A man in great pain,” he 
observes, “has his teeth set; his eyebrows 
are violently contracted; his forehead is 
wrinkled ; his eyes are dragged inward and 
rolled with great vehemence; his hair stande 
on end; his voice is forced out in short 
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shrieks and groans, and the whole fabric 
totters.” “Fear or terror,” he continues, 
“which is an apprehension of pain or death, 
exhibits exactly the same effects, approach- 
ing in violence to those just mentioned, in 
proportion to the nearness of the cause and 
the weakness of the subject.” * 

But there is one distinguishing feature of 
the two conditions: the immediate effect of 
pain is to produce an energetic action and 
tension of the whole frame; that of fear is 
to relax all the energy of mind and of body 
—to paralyze, as it were, every muscle. Mr. 
Burke seems to have written loosely, partly 
from forgetting that pain and fear are often 
combined, and partly from taking a view of 
the subject too much limited to the particu- 
lar conclusion which he wished to enforce. 
There can not be great pain without its be- 
ing attended by the distraction of doubts and 
fears; the dread even of death is a natural 
consequence of extreme pain, and so the ex- 
pression of fear in the countenance is 
frequently mingled with that of pain. 
But, perhaps, there are few passions 
which may not be assimilated by such 
combinations, fear and hatred, hatred 
and rage, rage and vengeance and re- 
morse. On the other hand, confining 
ourselves to simple bodily fear, there is 
much truth in the observation of this 
eloquent writer. The fear of boiling 
water falling on the legs gives an ex- 
pression of the anticipation of scalding, 
resembling the meaner expression of 
bodily pain. As Mr. Burke says, fear in 
a dog will no doubt be that of the lash, 
and he will yelp and howl as if he 
actually felt the blows; and this, in- 
deed, is the only kind of fear which 
brutes know. The higher degrees of 
fear, in which the mind operates and 
which we shall see characterized in the 
countenance by an expression peculiar to 
mental energy, do not appear in them. 

In man the expression of mere bodily fear 
is like that of animals, without dignity; it 
is the mean anticipation of pain. The eye- 
ball is largely uncovered, the eyes staring, 
and the eyebrows elevated to the utmost 
stretch. There is a spasmodic affection of 





* “ Sublime and Beautiful,” Part IV. sec. 3. Cause of 
Pain and Fear. 








the diaphragm and muscles of the chest, dis- 
turbing the breathing, producing a gasping 
in the throat, with an inflation of the nos- 
tril, convulsive opening of the mouth, and 
dropping of the jaw; the lips nearly conceal 
the teeth, yet allow the tongue to be seen, 
the space between the nostril and the lip be- 
ing full. There is a hollowness and convul- 
sive motion of the cheeks, and a trembling 
of the lips and muscles on the side of the 
neck. The lungs are kept distended, while 
the breathing is short and rapid. From the 
connection of the nerves of the lungs and 
diaphragm with those of the side of the 
neck, and with the branches which supply 
the cutaneous muscle of the cheek and neck, 
we may comprehend the cause of the convul- 
sive motion of this muscle.* The aspect is 
pale and cadaverous from the receding of the 
blood. The hair is lifted up by the creeping 
of the skin and action of the occipito fron- 
talis. 





Fig. 1.—FEAR—MINGLED witH WONDER. 


In the preceding sketch I have endeavored 
to express fear mingled with wonder. But 
if we should suppose the fear there repre- 
sented to have arisen from apprehended dan- 
ger still remote, and that the object of fear 
approaches, and is now about to cleave to 
the person, he trembles, looks pale, has a 
cold sweat on his face, and in proportion as 
the imagination has less room to range in, as 





* See Essay on the Nerves. 
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the danger is more distinctly visible, the ex- 
pression partakes more of actual bodily pain. 
The scream of fear is heard, the eyes start 





Fie. 2.—Fsarn—From APPROACHING DANGER. 


forward, the lips are drawn wide, the hands 
are clenched, and the expression becomes 
more strictly animal and indicative of such 
fear as is common to brutes.* 

I should apply the name of terror to that 
kind of fear in which there is a strong work- 


ing of the imagination, and which is, there- 
fore, peculiar to man. The eye is bewildered, 
the inner extremity of the eyebrows is ele- 
vated and strongly knit by the action of the 
corrugator, thus producing an expression of 
distracting thought, anxiety, and alarm, and 
one which does not belong to animals. The 
cheek is a little raised, and all the muscles 
which are concentered about the mouth are 
active, there being a kind of modulating ac- 
tion in the circular muscle of the lips which 
keeps the mouth partially open. The cuta- 
neous muscle of the neck, the platysma 
myoides, is strongly contracted, and its fibers 
may be seen starting into action like cords, 
under the skin, and dragging powerfully on 
the angles of the mouth. The imagination 
wanders, there is an indecision in the action, 
the steps are furtive and unequal, there is a 
spasm which hinders speech, and the color 
of the cheeks vanishes, 

“Canst thou quake and change thy color, 

Maurther thy breath in middle of a word, 
And then again begin, and stop again, 

As if thou wast distraught and mad with terror ?’’* 

When mingled with astonishment, terror 
is fixed and mute. The fugitive and un- 
nerved steps of mere terror are then changed 
for the rooted and motionless figure of a 





* I shall here transcribe a portion from my brother's 
volume on Italy. Mr. John Bell traveled in declining 
health, and died in Rome in 1820. He had written a 
great deal with a pencil in the course of his journey, and 
no less than thirty small volumes of notes, thus jotted 
down on his knee, were submitted by his widow to Prof. 
Beli and myself. In these we saw much to admire, but 
knowing how much would have been changed and cor- 
rected had our brother lived, we thought them unfit for 
publication. Of the many striking passages in the work 
the following may be selected as relating to the present 
subject: 

** Turin.— The Execution of an Assassin.—I found my- 
self opposite to the distracted criminal whom they were 
conducting to execution in all the agonies of terror and 
despair. He was seated in a black car, preceded by ar- 
quebusiers on horseback, carrying their carbines pointed 
forward. These were followed by a band of priests, 
clothed in long black robes, singing, in deep and solemn 
tones, a slow, mournful dirge—part of the service for the 
dead. A hot, burning sun shone with a flood of light; 
and, though it was mid-day, such was the silence, and 
such the power and effect of this solemn chant, that its 
sound was re-echoed from every distant street. The 
brothers of the Misericordia, clothed in black and 
masked, walked by the side of the car and joined in the 
chant. On the eteps of the car sat a man bearing a flag 
on which Death was represented in the usual forms, and 
on which was inscribed in Latin (if I read it rightly), 
* Death has touched me with his fingers,’ or ‘Death has 
laid hie hands on me.’ On each side of the car the offic- 





iating priests were seated, and in the center sat the 
criminal himself. It was impossible to witness the con- 
dition of this unhappy wretch without terror, and yet, 
as if impelled by some strange infatuation, it was equally 
impossible not to gaze upon an object so wild, so full 
of horror. He seemed abont thirty-five years of age, of 
large and muscular form, his countenance marked by 
strong and savage features, half naked, pale as death, 
agonized with terror, every limb strained in anguish, his 
hands clenched convulsively, the sweat breaking out on 
his bent and contracted brow, he kissed incessantly the 
figure of our Saviour, painted on the flag which was sus- 
pended before him, but with an agony of wildness and 
despair, of which nothing ever exhibited on the stage 
can give the slightest conception. I could not refrain 
from moralizing upon the scene here presented. The 
horror that the priest had excited in the soul of this 
savage was greater than the fear of the most cruel death 
could ever have produced. But the terrors thus raised 
were the superstitions of an ignorant and bewildered 
mind bereft of animal courage, and impressed with some 
confused belief that eternal safety was to be instantly 
secured by external marke of homage to the image. 
There was here none of the composed, conscious, awfal 
penitence of a Christian, and it was evident that the 
priest was anxious only to produce a being in the near 
prospect of death, whose condition should alarm all that 
looked on him. The attempt was successful.’’—Obser- 
vations on Italy, p.48. By the late John Bell. Pub- 
lished by his Widow. Edinburgh, 1825. 
* Richard III. Act iii. Scene 5. 
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creature appalled and stupified. Spenser 
characterizes well this kind of terror: 
** He answer’d nought at all; but adding new 

Fear to his first amazement, staring wide 

With stony eyes, and heartless, hollow hue, 

Astonish’d stood, as one that had espy’d 

Infernal furies with their chains unty’d. 

* * * * * * * 

But trembling every joint did inly quake, 

And falt’ring tongue at last these words seem’d 

forth to shake.” * 

Horror differs from both fear and terror, 
although more nearly allied to the last than 
to the first. It is superior to both in this, 
that it is less imbued with personal alarm. It 
is more full of sympathy with the sufferings 
of others than engaged with our own. We 
are struck with horror even at the spectacle 
of artificial distress, but it is peculiarly ex- 
cited by the real danger or pain of another. 
We see a child in the hazard of being crushed 
by an enormous weight, with sensations of 
extreme horror. Horror is full of energy; 
the body is in the utmost tension, not un- 
nerved by fear. The flesh creeps, and a sen- 
sation of cold seems to chill the blood; the 
term is applicable of “ damp horror.” 

Despair is a mingled emotion. While ter- 
ror is in some measure the balancing and 
distraction of a mind occupied with an un- 
certainty of danger, despair is the total 
wreck of hope, the terrible assurance of ruin 
having closed around beyond all power of 
escape. The expression of despair must vary 
with the nature of the distress of which it 
forms the acmé. In certain circumstances it 
will assume a bewildered, distracted air, as 
if madness were likely to be the only close 
to the mental agony. Sometimes there is at 
once a wildness in the looks and total relax- 
ation, as if falling into insensibility, or there 
is upon the countenance of the desperate 
man a horrid gloom; the eye is fixed, yet he 
neither sees nor hears aught, nor is sensible 
of what surrounds him. The features are 
shrunk and livid, and convulsion and tremors 
affect the muscles of the face. Hogarth has 
chosen well the scene of his picture of de- 
spair. In a gaming-house the wreck of all 
hope affects, in a thousand various ways, the 
victims of this vice, but in every representa- 
tion of despair an inconsolable and total aban- 
donment of those exertions to which hope 





* Faery Queen, Book i. cant. 9, v. 24. 





inspirits and excites a man, forms an essen- 
tial feature. We have two fine decriptions 
of despair given in detail by English poets. 
One is by Spenser: 

“The darksome cave they enter, where they find 

That cursed man, low sitting on the ground, 

Musing full sadly in his sullen mind; 

His greasy locks, long growing and unbound, 

Disorder’d hung about his shoulders round, 

And hid his face; through which his hollow eyne 

Look, deadly dull, and stared as astound; 

His raw-bone cheeks, through penury and pine, 

Were shrunk into his jaws, as he did never dine.” * 

The other is in the tragedy of the “ Game- 
ster,” where Beverley, after heart-rending re- 
iteration of hope and disappointment, hav- 
ing staked the last resource of his wife and 
family on one fatal throw, finds himself sud- 
denly plunged into ruin. 

“When all was lost he fixed his eyes upon 
the ground and stood some time, with folded 
arms, stupid and motionless; then, snatching 
his sword that hung against the wainscot, 
he sat him down, and with a look of fixed at- 
tention drew figures on the floor. At last he 
started up, looked wild, and trembled; and, 
like a woman seized with her sex’s fits, 
laughed out aloud, while the tears trickled 
down his face. So he left the room.” 

A painter may have to represent terror, 
despair, astonishment, and supernatural awe, 
mingled in one powerful expression of emo- 
tion. In a mind racked with deep despair, 
conscious of strength and courage, but with- 
ered and subdued by supernatural agency, 
the expression is quite removed from all 
meanness; it must be preserved grand and 
terrific; the hero may still appear, though 
palpitating and drained of vigor. 

Miiton has admirably sketched the nerve- 
less stupefaction of mingled astonishment 
and horror: 


** On th’ other side, Adam, soon as he heard 
The fatal trespass done by Eve, amazed, 
Astonied stood and blank, while horror chill 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints relax’d; 
From his slack hand the garland wreath’d for Eve 
Down dropp’d, and all the faded roses shed ; 
Speechless he stood and pale, till thus at length 
First to himself he inward silence broke.” t 


In admiration the faculty of sight is en- 
joyed to the utmost, and all else is forgot- 
ten. The brow is expanded and unruffled, 
the eyebrow gently raised, the eyelid lifted 





* Faery Queen, Book i. cant. 9, v. 35. 
+ Paradise Lost, Book ix. v. 888. 
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so as to expose the colored circle of the eye, 
while the lower part of the face is relaxed in 
a gentle smile. The mouth is open, the jaw 
a little fallen, and by the relaxation of the 
lower lip we just perceive the edge of the 
lower teeth and the tongue. The posture of 
the body is most expressive when it seems 
arrested in some familiar action. 

Joy is distinguishable from pleasure. It 
consists, not so much in the sense of gratifi- 
cation, as in the delight of the conviction 
that the long-expected pleasure is within our 
reach, and the lively anticipation of the en- 
joyment- which is now decked 
out in its most favorite and 
alluring shape. A certain sen- 
sation of want is mingled with 
joy ; a recollection of the alter 
nate hopes and fears which 
formerly distracted the mind, 
contrasted with the immediate 
assurance of gratification. 

In joy the eyebrow is raised 
moderately, but without any 
angularity; the forehead is : 
smooth ; the eye full, lively, and = 
sparkling ; the nostril is moder- 
ately inflated, and a smile is on 
the lips. In all the exhilarating 7 
emotions, the eyebrow, the eye- 
lids, the nostril, and the angle 
of the mouth are raised. In 
the depressing passions it is the 
reverse. For example, in dis- 
content the brow is clouded, 
the nose peculiarly arched, and 
the angle of the mouth drawn 
down. 

Contrasted with joy is the 
testy, pettish, peevish counte- 
nance bred of melancholy; as 
of one who is incapable of receiving sat- 
isfaction from whatever source it may be 
offered ; who can not endure any man to look 
steadily upon him, or even speak to him, or 
laugh, or jest, or be familiar, or hem, or 
point, without thinking himself contemned, 
insulted, or neglected. 

The arching of the mouth and peculiar 
form of the wings of the nose are produced 
by the conjoint action of the triangular mus- 
cle which depresses the angles of the mouth, 
and the superbus, whose individual action 
protrudes the lower lip. The very peevish 








turn given to the eyebrows, the acute up- 
ward inflection of their inner extremities, 
and the meeting of the perpendicular and 
transverse furrows in the middle of the fore- 
head, are produced by the opposed action of 
part of the frontal muscle and of the corru- 
gator. 

Habitual suspicion and jealousy are symp- 
toms and accompaniments of melancholy. 
Envy may be classed with these expressions, 
but it is an ungenerous repining, not a mo- 
mentary passion.* “It consumes a man as a 
moth does a garment, to be a living anatomy, 





Fie. 3.—JEALovsyY. 


a skeleton—to be a lean and pale carcass 
quickened with the fiend—‘ intabescetque vi- 
dendo,’” 

Suspicion is characterized by earnest at- 
tention, with a certain timorous obliquity of 
the eyes: 

* Fonl, ill-favored, and grim, 
Under his eyebrows looking still askance ; 
And ever as Diseemblance laugh'd on him, 





* Ta invidia, crudelissimo dolore di animo, per il 
bene altrui, fa ritirar tutti i mhembri, come contraere et 
offuscar le ciglie, stringere i denti, ritirar le labbra, tor- 
cersi con certa passione di sguardo quasi in atto di volere 
intendere et spiare i fatti altrui,"”’ etc.—Lomazzo, p. 130. 
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He lour’d on her with dangerous eye glance, 

Showing his nature in his countenance: 

His rolling eyes did never rest in place, 

But walk’d each where, for fear of hid mischance, 

Holding a lattice still before his face, 

Through which he still did peep as forward he did 

pace.” * 

Jealousy is marked by a more frowning and 
dark obliquity of the eyes, as if it said, “I 
have an eye on you;” with the lowering eye- 
brow is combined a cruel expression of the 
lower part of the face. 

Jealousy is a fitful and unsteady passion ; 
its chief character is in the rapid vicissitudes 
from love to hate; now absent, moody, and 
distressed ; now courting love; now ferocious 
and revengeful; these changes make it a diffi- 
cult subject for the painter, and it is only in 
poetry that it can be truly presented in the 
vivid colors of nature. Even among poets, 
Shakspeare alone seems to have been equal 
to the task. Sometimes it may be personi- 
fied in the face of a mean, suspicious, yet 
oppressed creature; or, again, in a lowering 
expression, the body as if shrunk into itself; 
like that of one brooding over his condition, 
and piecing out a tissue of trifling incidents 
to abuse his judgment. 

In jealousy the eyebrows are knit and the 
eyelid so fully lifted as almost to disappear, 
while the eyeball glaresdrom under the bushy 
eyebrow. There is a general tension of the 
muscles which concenter around the mouth, 
and the lips retract and show the teeth with 
a fierce expression; this depends partly on 
the turn of the nostril, which accompanies 
the retraction of the lips. The mouth should 
express that bitter anguish which the Italian 
poet has rather too distinctly told: 

“‘Trema *l cor dentro, e treman fuor le labbia, 
Non pud la lingua disnodar parola, 
La bocca amara e par che tosco v’ habbia,” 

Again: 

**E per I’ osea un tremor freddo gli scorre, 
Con cor trafitto, e con pallida faccia, 
E con voce tremante, e bocca amara.”’ 

There seems to be a natural succession in 
the passions of rage, revenge, and remorse ; 
I do not mean morally, but in regard to our 
present inquiry concerning the traits of ex- 
pression. A slight change in the lineaments 
of rage gives the expression of revenge, 
while the cruel eye of revenge is tempered 





* Faery Queen, Book iii. cant. 12, v. 15. 





by the relaxing energy of the lower part of 
the countenance in remorse. 

Rage is that excess or vehemence of anger 
that can be no longer restrained—seva animi 
tempestas. Whether the object be near or 
remote, the frame is wrought and chafed. 
It is a brutal passion, in which the body acts 
with an impetuosity not directed by sense. 
If we observe it in a beast we shall better 
recognize itin man. When the keeper strikes 
the tiger or the wolf with his pole there is 
an instantaneous fire of expression; the eye, 
the teeth are in a moment exposed, and ac- 
companied with an excitement of the frame 
which we can not see unmoved. If we im- 
agine the human brute strangling helpless 
age or infancy, it must be with such a rage 
as this. Lord Kames says, “A stock or a 
stone by which I am hurt becomes an object 
of resentment, and I am violently incited to 
crush it to atoms.” This is purely as the 
wolf bites the stick which is presented to 
him. In considering those bursts of passion 
which lead us to wreck our vengeance upon 
inanimate objects, Dr. Reid supposes we are 
possessed with the momentary belief that the 
object is alive: “There must,” he says “ be 
some momentary notion or conception that 
the object of our resentment is capable of 
punishment.” I believe the mistake here is 
in not having a confirmed notion of the in- 
timate connection between the emotion in 
the mind and the exertion of the bodily frame. 
The body and limbs suffer an agitation as the 
face does, resulting from the passion, and if a 
man, half-conscious of the frenzy which pos- 
sesses him and afraid of being betrayed into 
an act of cruelty, flings from him the weapon 
of destruction, it is with the jerk and impet- 
uosity of an outrageous act; while his hu- 
mane sense controls him, it is not capable of 
arresting that instinctive agency of the body 
wrought upon by the passion; just as a man, 
after a long exercise of patience in some 
work of delicacy or nicety, is at last over- 
come, dashes the instrument from him and 
relieves himself by a burst of impatience and 
some angry strides. 

In rage the features are unsteady, the eye- 
balls are seen largely, they roll and are in- 
flamed. The front is alternately knit and 
raised in furrows by the motion of the eye- 
brows, the nostrils are inflated to the utmost, 
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the lips are swelled, and, being drawn by 
the muscles, open the corners of the mouth. 
The whole visage is sometimes pale, some- 
times turgid, dark, and almost livid; the 
words are delivered strongly through the 
fixed teeth; “the hair is fixed on end like 
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and threatening; the lip trembling and the 
breath suppressed, or there is a deep and 
long inspiration as of inward pain. 

In the following sketch I endeavored to 
represent that expression which succeeds the 
last horrid act of revenge; the storm has 
subsided, but the gloom is not yet dissipated. 
Some compunctious visitings of nature are 


* in the lips, though the eye retains its severity. 


By the posture and fixed attention I would 
indicate that the survey of the now lifeless 
body carries back the train of thought with 
regret for past transactions. 


" aa To represent the prevailing character and 
i MN physiogomy of a madman, the body should 
Ui. be strong and the muscles rigid and distinct, 

‘| the skin bound, the features sharp, the eye 
uit, sunk ; the color of a dark brownish yellow, 
\F tinctured with sallowness, without one spot 
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Fie. 4.—Tae Maniac. 


one distracted, and every joint should seem 
to curse and ban.” * 
Tasso thus describes the rage of Argante : 


“ Tacque; e *] Pagano al sofferir poco uso, 
Morde le labbra, e di furor si strugge. 
Risponder vuol, ma °] suono esce confuso, 
Siccome strido d’ animal, che rugge: 

O come apre le nubi ond’ egli é chiuso, 

Impetuoso il fulmine, e sen fugge ; 

Cosi pareva a forza ogni suo detto 

Tonando uscir dall’ inflammato petto.” 
Cant. vi. 38. 


But in representing the passion it may be 
much varied; perhaps the eyes are fixed upon 
the ground; the countenance pale, troubled, 





***La furia fa gl’ atti stolti e fuor di se; si comme di 
quelli che si avvolgono ne i moti offensivi, senza riguardo 
alcuno, rendendosi vehementi in tutti gl’ affetti, con 
bocca aperta et storta, che par che stridano, ringhino, 
urlino et si lamentino, stracciandosi le membra et i panni 
et facendo altre smanie.”"—Lomazzo, lib. ii. p. 135. 

If the painter has any imagination and power of de- 
lineation, the reading of the combat of Tancred and Ar- 
gante must inspire him with a grand conception of the 
eublime ferocity of the human figure in action. 
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of enlivening carnation ; the hair sooty black, 
stiff and bushy. Or, perhaps, he might be 
represented as of a pale, sickly yellow, with 
wiry hair. 

“ His burning eyen, whom bloody strakes did stain, 
Stared full wide, and threw forth sparks of fire; 
And more for rank despight than for great pain, 
Shak’d his long locks, color’d like copper wire, 

And bit his tawny beard to show his raging ire.” * 

I do not mean here to trace the progress 
of the diseases of the mind, but merely to 
throw out some hints respecting the external 
character of the outrageous maniac. 

You see him lying in his cell regardless of 
everything, with a death-like settled gloom 
upon his countenance. When I say it is a 
death-like gloom, I mean a heaviness of the 
features without knitting of the brows or ac- 
tion of the muscles. If you watch him in 
his paroxysm you may see the blood working 
to his head; his face acquires a darker red; 
he becomes restless; then, rising from his 
couch, he paces his cell and tugs his chains; 
now his inflamed eye is fixed upon you, and 
his features lighten up into wildness and fe- 
rocity. 

The error into which a painter may natur- 
ally fall, is to represent this expression by 
the swelling features of passion and the 
frowning eyebrow; but this would only give 
the idea of passion, not of madness. Or he 
mistakes melancholia for madness. The 
theory upon which we are to proceed in 





* Faery Queen, Book ii. cant. 4, v. 15. 
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attempting to convey this peculiar look of 
ferocity amid the utter wreck of the intellect, 
I conceive to be that the expression of mental 
energy should be avoided, and, consequently, 
the action of all those muscles which indi- 
cate sentiment. I believe this to be true to 
nature because I have observed (contrary to 
my expectation) that there was not that en- 
ergy, that knitting of the brows, that indig- 
nant brooding and thoughtfulness in the face 
of madmen which is generally imagined to 
characterize their expression, and which is 
so often given to them in painting. There is 
a vacancy in their laugh and a want of mean- 
ing in their ferociousness. 

To learn the character of the countenance, 
when devoid of human expression and re- 
duced to the state of brutality, we must have 
recourse to the lower animals, and study 
their looks of timidity, of watchfulness, of 
excitement, and of ferocity. If these ex- 
pressions are transferred to the human face, 
I should conceive that they will irresistibly 
convey the idea of madness, vacancy of mind, 
and mere animal passion. 

But these discussions are only for the study 
of the painter. The subject should be full 
in his mind without its being for a moment 
imagined that such painful or humiliating 
details are suited to the canvas. If madness 
is to be represented it is with a moral aim, 
to show the consequences of vice and the 
indulgence of passion, 

There is a link of connection between all 
liberal professions. The painter may bor- 
row from the physician. He will require 
something more than his fancy can supply if 
he has to represent a priestess or a sybil. It 
must be the creation of a mind learned as 
as well as inventive. He may readily con- 
ceive a female form full of energy, her im- 
agination at the moment exalted and preg- 
nant, so that things long past are painted in 
colors as if they stood before her, and her 
expression becomes bold and poetical. But 
he will have a more true and precise idea of 
what is to be depicted if he reads the history 
of that melancholia which undoubtedly, in 
earlier times, has given the idea of one pos- 
sessed with a spirit. A young woman is seen 
constitutionally pale and languid ; and from 
this inanimate state no show of affection or 
entreaty will draw her into conversation with 





her family. But how changed is her con- 
dition when, instead of the lethargy and 
fixed countenance, the circulation is sud- 
denly restored, the blood mounts to her 
cheeks, and her eyes sparkle, while both in 
mind and body she manifests an unwonted 
energy, and her whole frame is animated. 





Fig. 5.—FRENzyY. 


During the continuance of the paroxysm she 
delivers herself with a force of thought and 
language, and in a tone so greatly altered 
that even her parents say, “She is not our 
child, she is not our daughter, a spirit has en- 
tered into her.” This is in accordance with 
the prevailing superstition of antiquity; for 
how natural to suppose, when this girl again 
falls into a state of torpor and sits like a mar- 
ble statue, pale, exhausted, taciturn, that the 
spirit has left her. The transition is easy; 
the priests take her under their care, watch 
her ravings, and give them meaning, until 
she sinks again into a death-like stupor or 
indifference. 

Successive attacks of this kind impress the 
countenance indelibly. The painter has to 
represent features powerful but consistent 
with the maturity and perfection of feminine 
beauty. He will show his genius by por- 
traying, not only a fine female form with the 
grandeur of the antique, but a face of pe- 
culiar character, embodying a state of disease 
often witnessed by the physician, with asso- 
ciations derived from history. If on the 
dead and uniform paleness of the face he be- 
stows that deep tone of interest which be- 
longs to features inactive, but not incapable 
of feeling; if he can show something of the 
imprint of long suffering isolated from hu- 
man sympathy, throw around her the appro- 
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priate mantle, and let the fine hair fall on 

her shoulders, the picture will require no 

golden letters to announce her character, as 

in the old paintings of the Sybil or the Py- 

thoness. 

OF DEATH AS REPRESENTED IN THE PAINT- 
INGS OF THE OLD MASTERS. 

Before proceeding I must repeat that the 
convulsions of the body which sometimes ac- 
company the act of dying are not the effect 
of pain, but succeed to insensibility. There 
may remain, after death, for a time the ex- 
pression of suffering, but this soon subsides, 
and the features become placid and com- 
posed. Therefore it is that the sorrowing 
friends are withdrawn until Death has had 
the victory, when the features assume the 
tranquillity of sleep. 

The observation of Leonardo da Vinci, 
that contrast is essential in painting, has a 
fine example in the picture of the “ Martyr- 
dom of St. Agnes.”* Near the martyr lie 
two soldiers struck down by a miracle; one 
of these is in the agony, but not yet dead; 
the muscles of his neck are convulsed, the 
mouth extended, and the lips drawn back 
from the teeth, the brow is furrowed, the 
eyes almost closed, and the pupils not vis- 
ible; the other soldier is tumbled over him, 
his features are fixed in death; with both of 
these is contrasted the resignation of the 
martyr. 

When in Rome I heard much of the fine 
statue of St. Cecilia; I therefore went to the 
Convent of St. Cecilia Decollata. Looking 
for a statue, my surprise was great when it 
was pointed out where the figure lay, in a 
crypt or low marble arch, under the great 
altar.t A gold case containing the heart of 
the saint hangs from the center of the arch. 
St. Cecilia was an early convert to Christi- 
anity, and having drawn her brother and 
many others to the faith she suffered mar- 
tyrdom, and was found in the precise posi- 
tion in which this marble represents her. 
The body lies on its side, the limbs a little 
drawn up; the hands are delicate and fine, 
they are not locked, but crossed at the wrists; 
the arms are stretched out. The drapery is 
beautifully modeled, and modestly covers the 
limbs. The head is enveloped in linen, but 





* In the Academia delle belle Arte, Bologna. 
+ In the Church of St. Cecilia in Trastevere. 





the general form is seen, and the artist has 
contrived to convey by its position, though 
not offensively, that it is separated from the 
body. A gold circlet is around the neck to 
conceal the place of decollation. It is the 
statue of a lady perfect in form, and affecting 
from the resemblance to reality in the dra- 
pery of white marble, and the unexpected 
appearance of the statue altogether. It lies 
as no living body could lie, and yet correctly, 
as the dead, when left to expire—I mean in 
the gravitation of the limbs.* 

The position of the head will distinguish 
the dead from the living figure. There is so 
much difference between fainting and death, 
that is to say, it is so possible to mark the 
difference, that I confess I have been disap- 
pointed by the failure of some of the finest 
painters ; for example, in the representation 
of the Madonna fainting at the foot of the 
cross, which is a very frequent subject, the 
coloring is commonly that of death.t 

There is sometimes in death a fearful agony 
in the eye, but we have said that it is con- 
solatory to know that this does not indicate 
suffering, but increasing insensibility. The 
pupils are turned upward and inward. This 
is especially observed in those who are ex- 
piring from loss of blood. It is the strabis- 
mus patheticus orantium of Boerhaave. Sauyv- 
ages observes on this rolling up of the eye- 
ball in dying children, “ Vulgo aiunt hos 
tenellos suam patriam respicere.” “The vul- 
gar say that these little ones are looking to 
their native home.” 

We can not fail to observe how artfully 





* Statua di St. Cecilia.—“ Questa graziosa statua gia- 
cente, rappresenta un corpo morto come se allora fosse 
caduto mollemente sul terreno, colle estremitd ben dis- 
poste e con tutta la decenza nell’ assetto dei panneggia- 
menti, tenendo la testa rivolta all’ ingiu e avilluppata in 
una benda, senza che inopportunamente si scorga I’ ir- 
rigidire dei corpi freddi per morte. Le pieghe vi sono 
facile, e tutta la grazia spira dalla persona, che si vede 
essere giovine e gentile, quantunque asconda la faccia ; 
le forme generali, e le belle estremitd che se mostrano, 
danno a vedere con quanta grazia e con quanta scelta sia 
stata imitata la natura in quel posare si dolcemente.” 

+ Gest Cristo Morto.—“ He lies, the head and should- 
ers resting on the knees of his mother, who has fainted. 
The posture and abandonment of the Magdalen is the 
finest representation possible; her hair, as usual, loose. 
She is kneeling at the feet of our Saviour, her hands 
convulsively entwined. The dead body is beautifully 
drawn, the anatomy perfect, not exaggerated. But the 
mother is dead—gone to decay—not in faint, but in 
death ; such is the effect of the coloring.”—Nole from 
Journal. Parma. 
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the poets accommodate their descriptions of 
death to that kind of interest which they 
have labored to excite. The tyrant falls con- 
yulsed and distorted in agony; the hero, in 
whose fate we have been made to sympa- 
thize, expires without the horrors of death ; 
his fall is described with all the images of 
gentle sinking, where mortal languor is suc- 
ceeded by insensibility unaccompanied by 
pangs and struggles, 

In the episode of Nisus and Euryalus, Vir- 
gil gives to the death of Sulmo all the hor- 
ror of violent death; the breath is convul- 
sively drawn and the sides palpitate. 


“ Hasta volans noctis diverberat umbras, 
Et venit aversi in tergum Sulmonis, ibique 

Frangitur, ac fisso transit precordia ligno. 

Volvitur ille vomens calidum de pectore flumen 
Frigidus, et longis singultibus ilia pulsat.”—Zneid, 
ix. 411. 

But in the death of Euryalus the poet re- 
curs to all the images of languid and gentle 
decline : 

“ Volvitur Euryalus letho, pulchrosque per artus 

It cruor, inque humeros cervix collapsa recumbit: 
Purpureus veluti quum flos, succisus aratro, 
Languescit moriens; lassove papavera collo 
Demisere caput, pluvia quum forte gravantur.”’ *— 
ineid, ix. 433. 

Tasso presents us with some very fine con- 
trasts of the same kind; in the death of Ar- 
gante, for example, there is a picture of fero- 
cious impetuosity and savage strength: 

“ Infuriossi allor Tancredi et disse ; 
Cosi abusi, fellon, la pieta mia? 
Poi la spada gli fisse et gli refisse 
Nella visiera, ove accertd la via. 
Moriva Argante, e tal moria qual visse: 
Minacciava morendo, e non languia ; 
Superbi, formidabili, e feroci 
Gli ultimi moti far, l’ultime voci.”"— 
Tasso, Ger. Lid. cant. xix. 26. 

Sometimes, indeed, death may be repre- 
sented unaccompanied with the horror by 
which it is commonly associated. A young 





* In the death of Dardinel the simile of Virgil is beau- 

tifully imitated by Ariosto: 
**Come purpureo fior languendo muore 
Che’l vomere al passar tagliato lassa ; 
O come carco di soverchio umore 
Tl papaver no I’ horto, il capo abbassa ; 
Cosi git de la faccia ogni colore 
Cadendo, Dardinel di vita passa,”’ etc.— 
Cant. xviii. 153. 

As a further contrast, we might take the death of the 
Soldan’s page, Ger. Lid. ix. 86. So of Nisus throwing 
himself upon the body of his friend, dneid, ix. 444. 
Contrast also the death of Eunzus, Jd. xi. 668, with that 
of Camilla, in the same book. 





creature is seen in death as if asleep, with 
the beauty of countenance unobscured by 
convulsion; the form remains, but the ani- 
mation is gone, and the colors of life have 
given place to the pale tints of death. 
**D’ un bel pallore ha il bianco volto asperso, 

Come a’ gigli sarian miste viole. 

+ «+ «+  « ‘In questa forma 

Passa la bella donna, e par che dorma.”— 

Tasso, Ger. Lid. cant. xii. 69. 
Again the same poet: 


“ E, quasi un ciel notturno, anco sereno 
Senza splendor la faccia scolorata.” 


Or Petrarch : 


“Non come fiamma che per forza é spenta, 
Ma che per sé medesma si consume, 
Se n’ andd in pace |’ anima contenta: 
A guisa di un soave e chiaro lume, 
Cui nutrimento a poco manca, 
Tenendo al fin suo usato costume ; 
Pallida no, ma pid che neve bianca, 
Che senza vento in un bel colle fiocchi, 
Parea posar come persona stanca. 
Quasi un dolce dormir ne’ suoi begli occhi, 
Essendo il spirto gia’ da lei diviso, 
Era quel che morir chiaman gli sciocchi. 
Morte bella parea nel suo bel viso.”— 
Trionfo della Morte. 


A man who has died in battle lies blanched 
and very pale—he has bled to death; but 
one strangled, smitten, or crushed by some 
deadly contusion has the blood settled in 
his face. The following picture is truly hor- 
rible from its truth and accuracy : 

** But see, his face is black, and full of blood; 

His eyeballs farther out than when he lived, 
Staring full ghastly like a strangled man ; 
His hair uprear’d, his nostrils stretch’d with strug- 
gling ; 
His hands abroad display’d as one that graep’d 
And tugg’d for life, and was by strength subdued. 
Look on the sheets; his hair, yon see, is sticking ; 
His well-proportion’d beard made rough and rugged, 
Like to the summer's corn by tempest lodged. 
It can not be but he was murder’d here ; 
The least of all these signs were probable.”"— 
King Henry VI. Part II. 

The laws of inquest in England require 
such things to be witnessed in all their ap- 
palling circumstances, since the body lies 
where it falls, and no weapon or even disor- 
der of dress is@emoved. 

Are such scenes to be painted? Certainly 
not. The impression may be conveyed to 
the spectator consistently with good taste, 
and in a manner less obtrusive, so as to 
awaken the sensations which should attend 
them, without the detail of the actual scene 
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It may be allowed in words, as Shakspeare 
has represented the body of the good Duke 
Humphrey, but in painting the representa- 
tion becomes too palpable to admit the 
whole features of horror. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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SELF-ESTEEM LOST BY AN ACCIDENT. 
——O——— 
HE great facts of Phrenology often find 
confirmation in accidental injury to the 
brain, or a part of it. Withina few years past 
we have met with cases recorded in the medical 
publications of injuries received by persons in 
the region of the brain over the eyes, the 
phenomena of which, as stated by attending 
physicians, have included aphasia, or loss of 
speech, or incoherent utterance, or weakness 
of memory, or a general impairment of the 
perceptive faculties. Not having the oppor- 
tunity to examine these cases, we have been 
unable to present a properly digested account 
of them, but could only infer from the brief 
diagnosis given that the injury in a particular 
case affected chiefly such and such organs. 
Quite recently we received a letter from 
Boston which contains much “confirmation 
strong,” in the language of the sufferer him- 
self, with reference to a local injury to the 
brain. He says: “About two years ago I 
received a heavy blow on the head with a 
piece of timber in the very place phrenologists 
have marked “ Self-Esteem.” It made a cut 
an inch and a quarter in length. I have often 
wondered that it did not break my skull. 





} 


About two or three months after I began to 
be very much troubled with the above dis- 
ease. Although I was a little inclined that 
way before, yet I look back to that time as 
the dawn of a dark and terrible era in my 
mind. And yet Iam not able to decide which 
is the real cause, the wound or my natural 
organization ; but one thing I am certain of, 
that I never had any trouble before the 
accident to be compared to what came upon 
me like an armed man two or three months 
afterward. ” 

It seems clear enough to us that the acci- 
dent greatly impaired, if it has not destroyed, 
the functional activity of the organ of Self- 
Esteem. To have withdrawn suddenly the 
very important aid which this organ contrib- 
utes toward rendering character self-reliant, 
steady, and confident is a serious deprivation. 
The loss of any organ can not be supplied, 
although it may in a degree be compensated 
by increased activity in others. So, while 
Firmness, Continuity, Conscientiousness, etc., 
may not fill the vacancy of Self-Esteem, they 
may, nevertheless, be quickened into such 
efficiency that the character shall be really 
improved in tone and consistency, and its 
practical results on the life of the man be 
evidenced in a more correct deportment and a 
more successful conduct of business. 


In this case, however, the organ may recover 
much of its former strength, although some 
time has elapsed since the accident. Such is 
the possibility. ‘“ While there’s life there’s 
hope.” In the meanwhile, the mental expe- 
rience of the person is exceedingly interesting 
from the scientific point of view. 
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The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced early and earnestly, and with the emphasis of bigh religious duty.— Youmans, 





PREPARING FOR THE CHOLERA. 
BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


N the years 1832, 1849, and 1854, the Asiatic 

or spasmodic cholera prevailed epidemi- 
cally in the United States. In other years it 
has appeared endemically in*several places, 
and in every year since 1832 there have been a 
few spasmodic cases. The sum total of mor- 
tality, taking all times and places in its history 
and all modes of treatment, is very nearly one- 
half the cases. Perhaps weshould not wonder 
that, when deaths from cholera count a score 
or more per week, the people are alarmed and 





many flee panic-stricken from the cities where 
it prevails. 

But more children die of cholera infantum 
every summer, and more adults die of con- 
sumption every winter, than have ever died of 
cholera during a whole year. Moreover, these 
diseases are as constant as the seasons, while 
the cholera only appears at distant and uncer- 
tain intervals. Yet we are not alarmed about 
cholera infantum. We never try to run away 
from consumption. We have got used to these 
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greater pestilences, and have come to regard 
them as unpreventible maladies, if not as sec- 
ond natures or special providences. 

Two wrongs, however, never make a right. 
If we can not understand, nor cure, nor pre- 
vent, and will not study, cholera infantum or 
consumption, it does not follow that we should 
disregard prophylactic measures in relation to 
the “ blue disease.” 

For nearly two years the indications of a 
wide-spread cholera pestilence have existed in 
the East. Now it is prevailing in Russia with 
more than ordinary malignancy. In Moscow 
there have been eight deaths to one recovery— 
a ratio perhaps unprecedented. 

Some persons have remarked that epidemic 
cholera is usually preceded by the extensive 
prevalence of small-pox. If small-pox has 
anything to do with it we had enough of that 
last winter and spring. Other persons have 
thought that an extraordinary prevalence of 
cholera infantum is one of the premonitory 
signs of epidemic cholera. If this be so we 
have enough of the infantum to insure the epi- 
demic. Yet others have observed that the po- 
tato disease has immediately preceded a visit- 
ation of cholera; and just now we are told 
that the potatoes are rotting in England, and, 
to cap the climax of dubious prognostication, 
some have imagined that battle fields with ter- 
rible slaughter have some influence in produc- 
ing a cholera pestilence. And the recent 
Franco-Prussian war is all we need refer to 
under this head. 

These may be idle speculations. It is true, 
however, that certain diseases which destroy 
or eradicate from the system some kinds of 
poisons or impurities create others which in- 
duce, when the circumstances are favorable, 
other forms of disease. Thus yellow fever 
does not cause yellow fever in attendants and 
nurses, unless they are exposed to the original 
causes, but the morbific excretions of the pa- 
tient may occasion some other or a similar dis- 
ease. Like produces similar, pathologically, 
whether “ similia similibus curantur” is wise or 
otherwise, therapeutically. 

From an elaborate report on the “ Recent 
Diffusion of Cholera in Europe,” by Mr. John 
Netten Radcliffe, we learn that the present epi- 
demic (which some writers suppose to be the 
reappearance of the smouldering epidemic of 
1866) appeared first in Southern Russia in 1869, 
in Moscow in 1870, and during the year in 
several other parts of the Russian Empire. 
During the year 1871 it appeared in Siberia, 
Poland, Germany, Sweden, Asia Minor, Con- 





stantinople, and in Arabia along the Euphrates 
and Tigris. In all of these places the succes- 
sive appearances of the disease have followed 
the main thoroughfares of travel. 

The earliest records of the cholera pestilence 
present a history not unlike that of the pre- 
vailing one. Though long known in India it 
did not attract the attention of the medical pro- 
fession generally until 1817. It then “ broke 
out” at Bengal, and from that point extended 
over the principal nations of the earth. Until 
1830 it was confined to the countries of Asia; 
but in that year it appeared in Moscow; in 
1831 it appeared in St. Petersburg, Warsaw, 
Dantzic, Berlin, Hamburg, and on the north- 
eastern coast of England. Early in 1832 it 
appeared in Paris and London; in June at 
Quebec and Montreal, and soon in various 
places in the United States from the Atlantic 
coast to the Mississippi valley. The first case 
in New York occurred June 24, 1832; and in 
July following, although the death-rate was 
considerable less than during the late “ heated 
term,” the “ mortality was frightful.” The dis- 
ease prevailed in this country to some ex 
tent during the years 1833 and 1834. 

In 1847 the disease again appeared as a ma- 
lignant epidemic in India, and its prevalence 
and history were quite analogous to those of 
the epidemic which appeared in Moscow in. 
1830. The first cases in the vicinity of New 
York occurred at Quarantine, Staten Island, 
December 1. But it did not extend beyond: 
the quarantine grounds. Soon after this time: 
the disease appeared at New Orleans and sev- 
eral other Southern cities, but did not extend 
north of the Alleghany Mountains. But in the 
beginning of May, 1849, it appeared in New 
York, and soon after in Philadelphia. This 
epidemic of 1849 was more wide-spread on the 
American continent than that of 1882, reach- 
ing to New Orleans, Mexico, California, and 
the West Indies. It did not appear in San 
Francisco and Sacramento until October, 1850. 

The epidemic of 1854 was less extensive than 
either of the preceding ones, but its history is 
similar. 

Shall we have the epidemic repeated in 1873, 
or sooner? The chances are against us. The 
English ‘journals are sounding the note of 
alarm. Accordlng to all precedents it will be 
there soon; and as the Atlantic Ocean has not 
kept it from us heretofore, it is not safe to rely: 
on it to do so hereafter. It is well to prepare 
for the cholera, for if it does not come our 
labor will not be lost. Everything that the 
strictest hygienist and most rigid sanitarian 
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can do to guard against the cholera, in him- 
self or in others, is conducive to health—* the 
great want of the age,” as the ScrENCE OF 
HEALTH truly says. And there is no absolute 
security against the dreaded disease except in 
the possession of sound health. Before &iny 
person can be “ attacked” with cholera (to em- 
ploy a common but very absurd term) he must 
have acquired a predisposition. And this pre- 
disposition is the effect of bad air, or impure 
water, or improper food, or personal uncleanli- 
ness, or stimulating drinks, or narcotic quids, 
snuff, or segars, or poisonous drugs, or enervat- 
ing dissipation, or of two or more of them. 

City inspectors, boards of health, and muni- 
cipal authorities, can do much in the way of 
“warding off the pestilence.” They can sup- 
press nuisances, clean the streets, disinfect the 
gutters, open the sewers, remove dumping 
grounds beyond the city limits, quarantine 
yessels from infected ports, and stop the sale 
of swill milk, unripe fruits, rotten vegetables, 
and putrid meats. And these measures, if 
faithfully executed, will save scores of lives, 
cholera or no cholera. One or two hundred 
persons are dying every week in our commer- 
cial metropolis because these things are not 
done. If half that number should die next 
week of cholera, wouldn’t there be a panic! 

The moral of the cholera is hygiene. The 
greater work of purification lies without the 
purview of the constituted authorities. It is 
that which the individual can do for himself, 
and which no other one can perform for him, 
nolens volens. Whatever may be the remote 
causes of cholera, and wherever and however 
they may originate, the real predisposition is 
in the blood; and the essential condition of 
bad blood is deficient excretion ; and the prin- 
cipal predisposing condition of deficient ex- 
cretion is constipation of the bowels. If the 
bowels are kept in a normal condition it is 
next (I believe quite) to impossible to have the 
cholera. 

While it is important to keep the depurating 
function of the skin active by occasional bath- 
ing, it is of vital importance to maintain the 
normal action of the bowels. But this must 
not be done by purgatives; they would only 
:make a bad matter worse. It only requires a 
dietary which is in itself not constipating. 
Plain vegetables, good ripe fruits, and wheat- 
meal bread are the essentials. 

Many physicians recommend stimulant, cor- 
dials, “ stomachics,” astringent medicines, and 
constipating food as preventive measures. No 
greater mistake was ever made. The theory 





on which this practice is recommended is, that 
the cholerine or premonitory diarrhea is the 
essential cause of all the danger. If this is 
prevented the patient will not, can not, have 
the cholera. The logic is good, but the pre- 
mise is bad. Cholera does not consist essen- 
tially in discharges from the bowels. It is not 
mere diarrhea. Not one in a hundred dies of 
diarrhea, with or without medication. Cholera 
is as different from diarrhea as typhoid fever is 
different from epileptic fits. Diarrhea is an 
effort of the vital organism to expel impurities 
or irritating matters from the bowels. Cholera 
is an effort to deterge impurities or irritating 
matters from the whole mass of blood through 
the channel of the bowels.. This is why the 
disease is so dangerous, and this is why the 
disease is so empirically and so unsuccessfully 
treated. The discharges may be checked; the 
cholerine nay be arrested; this is only a ques- 
tion of dose; opium and brandy will do it. 
But then what? The patient dies of narcosis 
or consective fever. There is a rush of blood 
to the head, and the brain becomes fatally en- 
gorged. This brain-affection does not happen 
in cases of diarrhea. It is because the mass 
of blood is foul that stimulants and astringents 
are so injurious. 

No physician feels alarmed in an ordinary 
case of diarrhea. He fears nuthing but tem- 
porary debility as the result of the remedial 
effort. However painful the process may be, 
there is seldom danger. But when his diagno- 
sis is cholera, his prognosis is unfavorable. He 
calculates that a majority of his patients will 
die, despite all the resources of his healing art. 
Prof. George B. Wood, M.D., of Jetferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says, in his 
“Practice of Medicine,” “ The plans of treat- 
ment which have been employed in epidemic 
cholera are almost as numerous as the combi- 
nations of which remedies are susceptible ; and, 
judging from the reports upon a great scale, 
there seems to have been little difference in the 
results; for the proportion of deaths has gen- 
erally varied from one-third to one-half, no 
matter what was the locality or what the 
means of cure resorted to. 

This is a fearful statement. And it seems 
that the nature of the disease is misunderstood 
and the practice is purely experimental. 

Why is the cholera more dangerous than 8 
simple fever? I have already indicated the 
reason, but it will appear more obvious after 
adverting to a law of pathology, nowhere 
taught in medical text-books, but true never- 
theless: Diseases are more or less dangerous, a8 
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the remedial effort is more or less determined to 
one part or organ. Keeping in mind the prin- 
ciple that disease is not an entity (the cholera 
does not “travel” from place to place, nor 
does it “attack” persons) but a remedial pro- 
cess or effort—an attempt to purify the body— 
we shall be able to apply the law above stated 
to an explanation of the phenomena and na- 
ture of cholera. If the remedial effort is made 
equally to all of the excreting organs—the out- 
lets of the system—each part will do its pro- 
portionate share of the duty of purification, 
and no part will be destroyed or seriously 
damaged. This is the case in the milder forms 
of fevers; and this is why they are never dan- 
gerous. If the effort is made mainly in the 
direction of the surface, the patient is always 
safe (unless the medication kills him), for the 
reason that the cutaneous emunctory is the 
largest depurating organ of the body, and can 
perform a disproportionate amount of duty 
with little damage comparatively. But when 
the remedial effort is from the skin there is 
danger; and when, as in the case of cholera, 
the whole attempt to purify the mass of blood 
is in the direction of one organ, and that the 
alimentary canal, the damage is very great. 
The bowels are intensely congested, their ves- 
sels engorged, and disorganization and conse- 





quent death are imminent. 


From this explanation the correct principle 
of medication must be obvious. It does not 
consist in constringing the bowels, nor stimu- 
lating the blood-vessels, nor blistering the sur- 
face, nor calomelizing the liver, nor injecting 
salines into the blood, nor narcotizing the 
brain, nor stupefying the nerves, nor chilling 
the stomach with ice, nor refrigerating the al- 
ready freezing patient with ice-bags to the 
spine, but simply in restoring circulation to the 
surface. If this can be done, the patient may 
recover; if not, he will certainly die. 

In no other disease is the remedial effort so 
completely localized. Witness the blue, dry 
appearance of the skin, the haggard features, 
the coldness of the tongue, the muscular 
spasms, the running off of the semen of the 
blood through the bowels, the internal heat or 
burning sensations, the diminished respiration, 
and the pulseless wrist. All of these symp- 
toms indicate determination of blood and nerv- 
ous energy from all parts of the body to the 
bowels. The pressure on them is too great, 
and no wonder they are disorganized—death 
of the other organs following. 

Should the cholera take passage on some of 
the transatlantic steamers for our shores, or 
“break out” among us unheralded, I may 
have something to say, more in detail, with re- 
gard to its proper treatment. 
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ty of the prolific sources of disease is 
the impurity of water. Speaking in a 
general way, without aiming at chemical ex- 
actitude, impurity of water is produced in 
several ways, among which are the following: 

ist. By noxious vapors which float in the 
atmosphere, such as smoke and other chemi- 
cal vapors. These contaminate the other 
wise pure rain water, especially at the com- 
mencement of a shower. Those who use 
cistern water to drink and for cooking 
should not permit the beginning of the rain 
to flow into the cistern, but should allow the 
water to run to waste until the smoke and 
other noxious gases which are floating in the 
air, and also the smoky and dirty condition 
of the roof, shall have been purified by the 
falling rain. At the end of a half-hour’s 
rain the water then fa!!ing will be nearly 
pure, and if stored in a clean cistern in cold 





or cool weather, and the cistern be so deep 
in the ground, with ample covering to resist 
the action ofthe sun, say two feet of earth 
over the top, the water will remain nearly as 
cool as well water through the summer. 
When cistern water is used, the cistern which 
for the time is serving the family should not 
receive the water of the summer showers. 
This should be sent to a separate one for or- 
dinary uses. Clean rain water, in a deep, 
large cistern, will become settled so that the 
water will be as clear as crystal and cold as 
that of spring or well. 

2d. Water is rendered impure by decompos- 
ing organic matter, either animal or vegetable. 
Surface water from fields and forests is 
strongly impregnated by an infusion of veg- 
etable matter, which, being exposed to the 
influence of the sun in hot weather, is ren- 
dered detrimental to health. If a pond or 
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swamp dries up or becomes stagnant, bilious 
and intermittent fevers prevail, sometimes 
for mjles around, to the ruin of the constitu- 
tion if not to the death of the people. 

8d. Water which appears clear, bright, 
and sparkling, with none of that yellow or 
reddish tint and offensive odor which per- 
tains to surface or stagnant water, may be 
impure from the mineral substances which 
are held in solution. The more common and 
abundant of these is carbonate of lime, which 
is precipitated on the sides of the vessel in 
which the water is boiled, constituting the 
Sur of the tea-kettle and the crust of the 
boiler. This kind of water is called hard. 
Every river is made up of surface water and 
springs,-and carries decomposing organic 
matter, and many of them running over lime- 
stone regions carry so much of lime and 
other mineral matter as to be hard. The 
Housatonic River, in Massachusetts, is too 
hard for use by fullers and dyers. 

Over the great Kentucky, and a part of 
Ohio, limestone region the water of the 
rivers and springs, as well as the wells, is 
hard, and strangers are seriously affected by 
its use, until they become accustomed to it. 
In all limestone regions with which we are 
acquainted, where vegetable growths have 
all the lime they can take up and the water 
catries carbonate of lime in solution, the peo- 
ple and the animals are amply endowed with 
bone, and are larger and taller than elsewhere 
in regions deficiently supplied with lime, the 
bone-making principle. 

Rain water which percolates through all 
sorts of soil and earth, becomes, during its 
passage, more or less impregnated with the 
salts or minerals contained in the earth and 
rocks, and when it comes to the surface it may 
be so highly charged as to be called a “ min- 
eral] spring” of some sort, or it may be hard 
in a greater or less degree like well water. 

A gallon of Croton water, with which the 
City of New York is supplied, contains of 


Carbonate of lHme............cccccee 1, = grains. 

Sulphate of lime...............0.000 

Chloride of calcium............... i: “ 

Chloride of magnesium............ . 

Carbonate of magnesia ............. a  ™ 
Ste MINED. a0 cccecccsccsecess “4.70 grains. 


One gallon Thames River water, which sup- 
plies London, contains of solid matter over 
19 grains, or more than four times as much 
asthe Croton, 





The water of the Mississippi and also of 
the great lakes is not quite soft. In the col- 
lection of such great bodies of water some 
of it must come from springs where mineral 
deposits give off their qualities in solution; 
or it flows over limestone and other mineral 
substances. As these mineral elements are 
carried from the land to the sea, and are not 
evaporated into the air as the sea water is, 
thus becoming fresh to take up and bring 
down to the sea again other mineral matter, 
the sea is becoming more and more charged 
with salts of various kinds, is becoming salter, 
so to speak, every year. The Dead Sea in 
Palestine having no outlet, and the river Jor- 
dan and other streams flowing over a country 
rich in mineral matter and bringing their de- 
posits, the water has become so charged that 
it is exceedingly pungent and bitter to the 
taste,and is so heavy that it is said a man floats 
on its surface like pine wood on fresh water. 
The difference in the specific gravity and, 
consequently, in the bouyant quality of fresh 
and salt water is illustrated by the fact that 
a vessel loaded in a fresh water river will 
rise a foot or more when it comes into salt 
water. Boats loaded with coal in river or 
canal to the water’s edge will stand a foot 
out of water when they come to tide water. 
If loaded as deeply in tide water they would 
sink as soon as they were sent into the lighter 
fresh water. 

Let us now bring this subject to a practi- 
cal application. 

In the great alluvial West, where the sur- 
face is comparatively flat and the vegetation 
very luxuriant, the water becomes impreg- 
nated with the decaying vegetable matter, 
and as the water lies for a considerable time 
upon the surface, the soil not quickly absorb- 
ing it, it becomes sometimes almost as red or 
yellow as coffee as it lazily creeps along in 
the small streams. 

Farmers of small means find a place they 
call a spring where the water has been per- 
haps a foot under ground and then comes to 
the surface and makes a little rill; but this 
water is not pure. Some dig a well a few 
feet deep, but they strike no spring; the sur- 
face water percolates into it, and is used by 
the family. It has a dirty taste to those who 
are not used to it; the result is fever and 
ague, bilious complaints, and many forms of 
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ill health. If men would construct cisterns 

as already mentioned, they might have whole- 

some water the year round, and a world of 

trouble and sickness might be avoided. 
DISTILLING STOVE. 

We have, however, entertained a pet pro- 
ject for the last twenty years, not that we 
expect to carry it out and make a hundred 
thousand dollars ourselves by it, but who- 
ever will do it will make all the money he 
needs. Our project is this: let there be a 
cooking stove so constructed that water can 
be distilled. Then rain water or any other, 
from a puddle, brook, or pond, or brackish 
well, or sea water, might be used, and the 
fire which warms the house and cooks the 
food can be made to distill all the water the 
family might require for cooking and drink- 
ing. This apparatus should be so constructed 
as to be simple, easily attended, not liable to 
accidents, and not to increase the cost of the 
stove more than ten or fifteen dollars. It can 
be made larger and more elaborate for hotels 
and large families, and the extra expense 
would, in such cases, be easily borne. 

Who will put his wits to work to make 
this invention, thereby securing a fortune 





and ministering to the health and happiness 
of millions of human beings? 

Some fifteen years ago we wrote and pub- 
lished an article respecting the need of a 
lawn mower, saying there was $100,000 in 
it if properly developed. In a few weeks 
after drawings, rude in conception, ruder in 
execution, and rudest in description, began 
to be sent to us claiming, what the inventors 
considered, the prize we had offered, and 
asking when and how we would send the 
money. Now the market is filled with lawn 
mowers of excellent quality and usefulness, 
and the $100,000 are distilling into the pock- 
ets of their inventors, and the people are 
benefited. We do not offer a reward for a 
water-distilling stove any more than we did 
for the invention of the lawn mower, but we 
think there is money in it, and also abundant 
blessing for millions of our countrymen, Who 
will study and work out the invention, and, 
while thus doing good, get abundantly paid 
for it? A cheap invention to give to the 
great West pure water in every house would 
be worth to the nation more than a sum 
equal to our national debt. Who can esti- 
mate the health of an empire in money ? 








epartment of {ju Soci elations, 





Domestic happiness, thou only bilsa 
Of paradise that bas survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





CHILDREN’S RIGHTS. 
BY MRS, JULIA A. CARNEY. 


MID all the hubbub there is made now 
about men’s rights, women’s rights, 
patent rights, and politieal rights, I wonder 
if any one could, in some lull of the clamor, 
get a word in edgewise about children’s 
rights ? 

It is needed very much, and I have a mind 
to try, although a full discussion of the 
subject would fill a volume. Our much 
boasted nineteenth century is nearing its 
close. Ithas been most emphatically an age 
of progress and of right. Let it not pass 
away without doing as much for its little 
ones, the children of a civilized community, 





as it does for its dumb animals and its far- 
away heathen. 

Our own country needs missionary labor as 
well as Baroboologha. Does this seem an 
unfounded assertion ? 

In the July number of The Science of 
Health Ifind the following corroborative 
words: “Our cities are tu-day swarming 
with juvenile vagabonds who have no pros- 
pectin life but as paupers, criminals, and 
drunkards. Who cares for them ?” 

Yet the editor probably did not include 
the army of little martyrs inclosed by the 
brown walls of Fifth Avenue, who, in many 
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respects, need our commiseration as much ° 


as those of Five Points. 
The sweet poet has sung truthfully : 
‘* The store-house of the grasshopper 
Is his by nature's sacred right.” 

The philanthropist is forcing upon the 
world the more prosaic truth, that immunity 
from needless suffering is the right of every 

creature God hath made. Yet how many 
of us are thoughtfully, wisely caring for the 
children? One class of reformers is poring 
over the census tables, and blaming another 
class of reformers who have no more to do 
with the matter than themselves, because 
overworked American mothers do not add 
to their own toils by bringing into the 
world a larger number of the children of 
tobacco-steeped fathers, For most of our 
American mothers are overworked, whether 
rich or poor. . Fashion is as hard a mistress 
as poverty, and our large middle classes 
have perhaps the hardest work of all to 
equal with their slender means the dress and 
style of living of the wealthier. 

“Who cares for the children?” was the 
question ! 

Mormonism and Communism are each 
caring for them, but they are attempting 
entirely antagonistic results, and striving for 
those results through a sacrifice not only of 
Scripture teaching but of the highest and 
holiest emotions of the human heart. 

The police care for them, sometimes with 
tenderness that seems foreign to their office, 
but they have no power until the law is 
infringed, and then the law must be satis- 
fied at whatever cost of human souls, 

The religionists care for them! All over 
the land we hear of children’s revivals, and 
“ The Sight of Hell” is sold for a penny as 
juvenile reading. Yet the concentrated 
agony occasioned to a youthful mind by 
either of these influences is probably greater 
than all the suffering of the brute creation 
from the day they were named of Adam until 
now. For is not the soul more than the 
body? and the heir of immortality more 

’ than the beast that perisheth? Yet, where 
are our humane societies for the children ? 

The following item has been quoted ap- 
provingly by many of our papers : 

“The New London (Wis.) Times reports 
that a girl in that place, thirteen years of 


f 





age, committed to memory 1,100 verses of 
the Bible in a single week.” 

Another mentions the awful depravity of 
a boy who, having been cheated with the 
promise of a new book into cumbering his 
memory with a vast number of unappre- 
ciated verses, was presented with a volume 
over whose erudite dullness his grandfather 
would have gone to sleep. The little fellow 
indemnified himself for the loss of his play- 
time by selling the book and purchasing 
with the proceeds a good stock of peanuts 
and confectionery. When I read this item, 
neither twenty years as a minister’s wife nor 
a constitutional aversion to slang phrases 
restrained the exclamation, “ He’s a brick !” 

There seems to be a prevalent idea among 
the mass of men and women that children 
have no rights that an adult is “bound to 
respect.” This is a fallacy. What do we 
mean by “natural and inalienable rights” 
if they are not inherent in our very nature ? 

If, then, we accept the definition of the 
time-honored Declaration, those rights are 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Admitting this, where does it lead us? 

If children are entitled to life they are 
entitled to the highest order of life possible 
to humanity. For this that life must have 
@ pure source. Its parentage must not 
only be pure before the law but before God; 
and pure not only from unchastity but from 
every other sin, There are many who will 
add with me, pure also from luxurious living 
and the poisonous drugs which are taken as 
an expiation of the fault; pure from the 
disgusting trio, alcohol, tobacco, and swine; 
baptized daily with God’s own trinity of 
health, pure water, air and sunshine! 

For this the mother must not grudge the 
time spent in ennobling a life which is 
eternal. She must not deem it a meritorious 
thing to toil over broidered seam and ruffled 
flounce that her own or the little one’s gar- 
ments conform to the last freak of fashion, 
while the new book is unread, the choice 
picture unpurchased, or the glowing sunset 
unseen, Forall these things not only decide 
what your child's life shall be but what shall 
be your future fitness to guide that life. 

We shudder as we read of those profes- 
sional beggars who cripple or starve the 
stolen child that its deformity and weakness 
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may be to them pecuniary gain. We ask 
again, where is the humane society for chil- 
dren? Yet, how much better is the mother 
who starves her child’s higher nature, or 
dwarfs its physical frame that she may be, 
like Martha, a model in housekeeping, or, 
like Eugenie, a leader in fashion ? 

The second claim is that children, as well 
as adults, are entitled to liberty. Yet liberty 
is not to them or to adults lawlessness. The 
child is amenable to parent or guardian in 
the same way as the parent or guardian is 
amenable to his country and his God, Un- 
necessary restraints and unduly severe pun- 
ishments are simply tyrannical, by whomso- 
ever inflicted. As God has made of us 
responsible beings, by giving us a free 
agency, which is yet ruled and overruled by 
His divine sovereignty,so should we aim to 
govern the children, allowing to each indi- 
vidual nature the working out for itself in 
its own way the problem of its own possi- 
bilities. 

The same is true of the pursuit of happi- 
ness, for to be and to do, and to make of our- 
selves all we feel capable of being, doing, and 
achieving, is the highest ideal of happiness. 
The boy who is called by the neighbors 
“lazy” when working on the farm may out- 
watch the very stars in his devotion to 
sciences of which they know or care little. 
The “dullest boy” in school sciences has 





become a Dr. Adam Clark in theology; so 
also, many another name of which the world 
is proud was mentioned in the youth of its 
owner with disparagement by those who 
held no key to its individual mentality. 

There are many minor rights such as cour- 
tesy, appreciation, sympathy, encourage- 
ment, and a fair judgment of motive, which 
might be introduced. These, however, are 
accorded by the truly refined to all, of what- 
ever station, age, or sex; while they are con- 
fined by boorishness to rules which vary 
with place and circumstance. 

“‘ Miss A. always says, ‘if you please’ and 
‘thank you’ to us,” said a schoolboy of his 
teacher. It did not need much knowledge 
of life to know that she was beloved in her 
school, or that she would carry the same 
spirit of Christian courtesy into all her inter- 
course with others, 

When the world learns to be just to its 
younger members we may hope for a future 
in which justice may be accorded to all. So 
long as even mothers, otherwise tender and 
kind, object to the abatement of severity in 
modern views of theology because the old 
ideas “ were so,good to discipline children,” 
we may expect the soul, terror-lashed in its 
youth, to retaliate in its manhood. 

Many a sin which has startled the world 
was but the volcanic burst from the long: 
smouldering fires of previous suffering. 


a 


MY WEALTH. 


BY ANDREW DOWNING. 


I am not rich in gold or lands; 
My home no splendid palace stands, 
But with the labor of my hands 
I earn my daily bread. 
No liveried servants round me wait ; 
I can not ride in pomp and state 
Among the titled and the great— 
An humble path I tread. 


And yet, a heritage I hold 

I'd not exchange for all their gold, 

And sounding names, and wealth untold— 
Their houses and their lands. 

T have a free and kingly mind 

That greed of gold can never bind— 

An eye that Pride shall never blind 
To Duty’s high demands. 


I have a soul with love imbued 

For all the human brotherhood, 

Confessing ever, ‘*God is good /” 
Unwavering faith in heaven; 





A faithful compass by my side, 

A chart that still shall be my guide, 

When wildly o’er the raging tide 
My bark is tempest-driven. 


I have a lyre that gently flings 

Sweet music from its trembling strings, 

And stirs the spirit’s hidden springs 
To kindred melody. 

And friendly hands are clasped in mine, 

And starry eyes upon me shine, 

The while Love's dainty fingers twine 
A roseate wreath for me. 


If all that heaven hath granted me, 
If all these pticeless treasures be 
The heritage of ‘poverty— 
These treasures vast and sure, 
If riches be to care allied, © 
If baeeness walks by fortane's side, 
If gold begetteth foolish pride— 
Thank God, thank God, I'm poor / 
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THE LAST CASE OF SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 


BY B. P. 


N the afternoon of a clear, bright winter 

day, in a comfortable mansion on the 
outskirts of the town of Salem, the master of 
the house—a fine-looking, middle-aged man, 
with a frank, open English countenance—stood 
before the great blazing fire on the hearth but- 
toning his coat and drawing on his mittens 
preparatory to setting out on some errand 
abroad. 

His wife, a comely matron, seated in a high- 
backed chair near the hearth, had been enu- 
merating several new cases of witchcraft and 
demoniac possession that had occurred in the 
immediate neighborhood (this was in 1692). 

The good woman seemed to feel a little 
piqued by the incredulity expressed on his 
countenance, and his comments when she had 
concluded were not exactly calculated to allay 
this feeling. 

“Pooh! pooh!” said he. “I tell you, wife, I 
don’t believe in witchcraft, and if I chance to 
fall in with one of these reputed witches this 
afternoon we'll drink confusion to Cotton Math- 
er in something that, I'll warrant, is to him a fa- 
miliar spirit,” and here he slapped his coat 
pocket, wherein nestled a flask of strong liquor. 

“And I tell you, John Stanley,” said the 
good wife, pitching her voice in a key just a 
semitone above that which is termed silvery. 
Here I would beg leave to state, for the ben- 
efit of my inexperienced readers, that when- 
ever a woman arraigns an offending husband 
before the bar of her displeasure, or, in other 
words, lectures him, she usually commences 
by sounding the culprit’s name in full, in obedi- 
ence to a custom observed from time immemo- 
rial, which seems, at first view, to have been 
originally borrowed from courts of law, but as 
matrimony is the older institution, I conjecture 
that the indebtedness is on the other side. “I 
tell you,” said the worthy dame, “that the 
events occurring in this very town are as de- 
serving subjects of conversation and belief as 
those stories of English fairies that you are so 
fond of telling to the children around the fire 
in the evening. And I shouldn’t be surprised,” 
she continued, “if some evil befell you this day 
as a punishment of your levity in speaking as 
you have.” 

John Stanley was a prudent man, and the 
subject in question was of small domestic im- 
portance, so he made no reply; but having 
completed his preparations he stepped out of 





the door and on the great ox sled that stood 


COATES. 


ready, and was soon urging his team along the 
road toward a piece of woodland about a mile 
distant, from whence he was to bring a load of 
fuel. 

There had been a heavy fall of snow a few 
days previously, and it now lay in huge bil- 
lowy drifts and fantastic wreaths on the open 
fields, while the keen north wind swept light 
particles that glittered in the sunshine in blind- 
ing gusts across the road. Yet the north wind 
only seemed to brace the sinews of stalwart 
John Stanley, and to blow a ruddier tint of 
health over his bold countenance, and as it 
scattered its jewels on his curling locks it 
seemed rather to be some good fairy shower- 
ing down diamonds and pearls. But the snow 
jewels that lay on his chestnut hair were 
naught to the sparkling fancies and bright 
memories that danced through his brain, for 
the north wird brought him thoughts of dear 
old England, and dreams of Christmas games, 
and blazing yule logs, and the mistletoe bough 
—of May-day dances, and waving elms, and 
stately parks, and summer landscapes crowned 
with the sunlight’s golden glory. It whispered 
in his ear the tones of loved voices, the low 
warbling at dawn of birds that nestled beneath 
the eaves of his childhood’s home, and the 
sound of the peaceful Sabbath bell pealing out 
from the tower of the old ivy-covered church 
in his native village. Surely the north wind 
was a good fairy. 

“ Ah,” mused Stanley, “I’m afraid I was a 
sad dog when I was young; and when my 
father bade his wayward son choose between 
disinheritance or being consigned to the care 
of his grim Puritan uncle in the colony, and 
I chose the latter alternative, it was the first 
time in my life I manifested wisdom. And 
who would have thought twenty years ago,” 
he continued, “ that the wild, rollicking John 
Stanley could become the staid, thriving colo- 
nist, held in respect and esteem by his Puritan 
townsmen, although they do pull long faces 
when he happens to let slip a line from ‘ that 
profane player man,’ as they term Will Shak- 
speare! Perhaps,” he mused, “ the key to the 
mystery may be found in the fact of my hav- 
ing taken to wife a certain demure maiden 
who has been a faithful helpmate through all 
the years of our wedded life, and whose gentle 
influence has sobered my reckless nature and 
made me whatIlam. Yes, it has been Mabel’s 
work, God bless her! And I am an ungrate- 
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ful rascal,” thought John Stanley, “if I do not 
feel richer than an emperor when I think of 
her and our dear children—my household 
treasures.” 

“Diamonds and pearls!” screamed the north 
wind, “ diamonds and pearls! Oho! I’m your 
good fairy.” 

Stanley had now reached a point in the 
road where a lane diverged from it, leading 
into the depths of the wood, when, just as he 
turned his team into this path, he heard a 
harsh, shrill voice call out, “Stop, John 
Stanley!” 

The person addressed checked his oxen and 
looked around for the speaker. Presently 
there emerged from the thick bushes on the 
side of the road the figure of an old Indian 
woman, wrapped in a tattered red blanket, 
with an old slouched hat on her head. 

Stanley recognized in this personage one 
who had for some time lain under suspicion of 
being a witch, but who had hitherto eluded 
apprehension. 

“ Well,” said he, “ what do you want with 
me ?” 

“T want liquor,” said the hag; “liquor to 
warm this old body that your talking men 
have driven out to perish; liquor to give me 
strength to curse your whole race of robbers 
and murderers !” 

Here was Stanley fairly entrapped, and he 
began to cast about for some excuse for not 
fulfilling his rash vow of hobnobbing with the 
powers of darkness; but upon a more practical 
view of the case he came to the conclusion, 
from the appearance of the old crone, that she 
had already been supplied with sufficient 
stimulus for the laudable purpose which she 
avowed in the latter clause of her remarks, so 
he intimated as much, at the same time start- 
ing up his team to cut short further discourse. 
As he cast a look back he saw the old woman 
standing in the middle of the road with her 
hand raised menacingly, and heard her yell 
after him: 

“Tl make you sorry, John Stanley!” 

Perhaps there might have been some super- 
stitious fears lurking in his breast, for he felt 
relieved when a turn in the road shut him 
from her sight. 

Arrived at his destination, Stanley proceeded 
at once to his task of loading up, but from 
some cause, whether the gloom of the forest 
or the melancholy sound of the wind high up 
in the somber pines, or from some dim fore- 
bodings of impending evil, it‘is impossible to 
say, but certain it is he began to be unusually 





depressed in mind, and more than once in the 
course of his work he applicd himself to his 
flask, which became lighter in proportion as 
the load on the sled grew heavier. 

At last, having completed his task, and feel- 
ing somewhat fatigued, he seated himself 
upon the top of his load and commenced his 
homeward course. 

It was now twilight, and as he slowly made 
his way through the wood there was some- 
thing so favorable to reflection in the solitude 
and the deepening gloom, that his mind invol- 
untarily recurred to wild tales of Scandinavian 
forest deities that he had read in his youth; 
and it was while occupied with such thoughts 
that he suddenly observed with a start of un- 
pleasant surprise, to say the least, directly in 
the path before him the figure of the old Indian 
witch. 

To add to his astonishment, his cattle imme- 
diately came to a halt, nor could the utmost 
exertions with his stick induce them to lifta 
hoof. At last the witch slowly raised her hand, 
with the shriveled forefinger pointing upward, 
whereupon the oxen rising stood erect upon 
their hinder feet. By this time Stanley telt 
his courage giving way, and he began to fum- 
ble in his memory for a passage of Scripture; 
but, as in some cases where life is in extreme 
peril, events of childhood are presented to the 
mind with the most vivid distinctness, so Stan- 
ley’s memory, skipping over many a goodly 
text he had often heard expounded, was rum- 
maging among odds and ends of plays conned 
many years before. 

“ Aroint the witch!” he exclaimed at last, in 
a tone, however, more expressive of entreaty 
than command. 

The old woman, without heeding this exor- 
cism, commenced a whirling motion with her 
upraised hand, and immediately the oxen be- 
gan to spin round, taking with them the load 
of wood and its proprietor. Round and round, 
faster and faster they flew, and Stanley seemed 
for a second or so to be in a vortex of horns, 
hoofs, sticks of wood, and ox-sleds, and then a 
violent shock bereft him of sense. 

When he returned to consciousness, he found 
himself lying at the foot of a lofty pine, through 
whose branches the wind swept, making it 
shudder and moan and toss its arms wildly, 
like one vexed by an evil spirit. Raising him- 
self into a sitting posture and looking around, 
he became aware of the presence of a company 
of strange beings in the form of dwarfs about 
a foot high, arrayed in fantastic costumes, of 
which no two were alike in color; and as they 
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came crowding around him upon his showing 
signs of returning animation, he noticed that 
they all wore queer little masks. 

“Do him no harm,” said one, who appeared 
to be a leading spirit among these imps, and 
who was distinguished from the others by a 
tall red feather in his cap; “do him no harm, 
he can quote our Will upon occasion, and an 
accomplishment so unique in this land should 
commend him to our favor were he the grim- 
mest Puritan that ever presided at the drown- 
ing of a witch. So take courage, friend,” he 
continued, addressing Stanley in a manner that 
seemed odd enough in view of the relative 
size of the parties.. “ Can’st give us more of 
the same text?” 

“T think so,” said Stanley, who now felt like 
seeing the adventure through: 

** Black spirits and white, 
Red spirits and gray—" 

“Bravo!” shouted the imp, while a faint 
sound of applause arose from the diminutive 
audience. 

“Prithee, friend,” said he of the feather, 
“how camest thee by such lore?” 

“Oh,” said Stanley, with a dash of self-com- 
placency in his manner, “I was a player once, 
in my younger days.” 

“A player?” said the dwarf, interrogatively. 

“ Yes, a—a strolling player.” 

“Oh!” said the imp, dryly, and “Oh!” 
echoed the audience in exactly the same tone. 

“ Associate masks,” said the dwarf after a 
pause, turning to his companions, “ permit me 
to express the conviction that this worthy 
gent is a complete tile.” (The signification of 
these last two mystical words Stanley was 
never able to ascertain.) “ And further, to pro- 
pose that in order to entertain our guest in 
a fitting manner, we make him King of the 
Revels. Does this meet your approval?” 

“ Yes, yes!” chirped a chorus of tiny voices. 
“ Hurrah for King John!” 

“Very well,” said the dwarf; and then turning 
to St nley, “ will your majesty please wink ?” 

His majesty complied, and immediately found 
himself seated in a sylvan chair, formed of the 
roots of a prostrate tree that had apparently 
lain in that position a long time, for the trunk 
and branches were entirely concealed from 
view by thick shrubs covered with fragrant 
blossoms, while the part which formed the 
seat and back was overspread with moss of 
various tints, and from a projecting point 
above a vine rich with clustering flowers de- 
scended in heavy masses on either side over 
the twisted projections that served for arms, 





From this leafy curtain Stanley peered out 
curiously, and found himself alone in a strange 
place. 

Instead of gloomy pines and spectral birches 
he was surrounded by beauteous elms with 
graceful drooping branches and feathery fo 
liage, while the snow had given place to a 
carpet of emerald turf, embroidered with white 
star-flowers and purple bells and violets. 
The light which illuminated this grove seemed 
to come from beneath rather than from above, 
for although it displayed objects within a few 
feet of the ground with the utmost distinctness, 
it seemed to fade away and become lost among 
the foliage that roofed the spot. 

As Stanley sat inhaling the soft, balmy air, 
heavy with perfume, and gazing down a long 
vista of sylvan beauty that opened before him, 
he beheld advancing a diminutive train, which 
he had no great difficulty in recognizing as the 
company he had met with shortly before, 
although the appearance of the individuals 
comprising it was essentially changed. 

They had laid aside their masks, and the 
males of the party (for there was an equal 
number of both sexes present) were attired 
alike in a sort of court dress, consisting of a 
green coat embroidered with gold, a white 
satin waistcoat also richly embroidered, and 
pink silk breeches, with white stockings, and 
jeweled buckles in the shoes. In addition to 
this, each wore a cap of black vel. et adorned 
with a white plume secured by an emerald 
clasp. 

The females were arrayed in robes of green 
silk spangled with diamonds, and wore on 
their heads fillets of emeralds. ‘ 

These particulars Stanley observed as the 
train approached and formed a semi-circle 
within a few feet of him; and as one of the 
number, whom he surmised to be the former 
spokesman, stepped forward, the truth flashed 
upon his mind, and he thus addressed him: 

“ Either I mistake your shape and making 

quite, 

Or else you are that shrewd and knavish 

sprite 

Called Robin Goodfellow ! 

Are you not he?” 

“Thou speak’st aright,” said the dwarf, 
“and, permit me to add, your prime minister 
for this occasion. Has your majesty any com- 
mands ?” 

“Truly,” said Stanley, entering into the 
spirit of the jest, “ methinks, after the fatigues 
of the forest, a cup would not be amiss !” 

“ Ho, page!” cried the little minister, “ bring 
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his majesty a dew-drop!” and immediately a 
tiny page appeared with a massive silver sal- 
ver, which, by the way, was an English six- 
pence, and upon it the smallest crystal goblet 
that ever was dreamed of. 

Stanley took off his mittens very gravely 
and stooped down to take the offering, which 
he had no sooner touched than it became a 
tall beaker, containing at least a pint of liquid 
that he quaffed with evident satisfaction. 

“ What name does this dew bear, my pretty 
page?” said the new monarch, condescend- 
ingly. 

“ Mountain dew,” was the reply. 

“Ah,” said the king, smiling graciously, 
“we have heard of that good drink before. 
And now,” he continued, addressing his min- 
ister, “ it is our pleasure tosup. Can the royal 
larder furnish a roasted fowl?” 

“Truly, yes,” said the elf. “Here! a hum- 
ming-bird for his majesty.” 

Immediately there stood before the royal 
seat a round table covered with a snowy cloth 
of marvelous texture, upon which the hum- 
ming-bird being placed, expanded into as 
goodly-sized a fowl as ever furnished a 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

“Ts there aught else your majesty desires ?” 
said the attentive minister, after ample justice 
had been done to the poultry. 

“Pastry,” suggested the king, laying down 
a bone he had finished off. 

“Certainly,” said the elf. “A buttercup 
this way !” 

“Tt is our desire,” said the monarch, “ that 
the buttercup be of sufficient dimensions to 
feed our humming-bird.” 

“Of that your inajesty shall judge,” said the 
dwarf, pointing to a yellow flower on the 
table, which became every moment more and 
more like a pumpkin pie. 

The royal hunger being at last appeased, the 
table sank slowly down, and Stanley followed 
it with his eyes until it became a mushroom at 
his feet, when the minister again addressed 
him. 

“Ts it your pleasure that the dancing com- 
mence?” 

“A goodly suggestion,” replied the king; 
“and, hark ye! we would condescend to open 
the ball in person provided a partner could be 
found who is possessed of the magnifying 
property of our viands.” 

The dwarf laid his fore-finger alongside his 
nose in a significant manner, and intimated, in 
the most delicate terms, that although his 
majesty was a tolerably well-favored man, yct 





there were some circles within which he must 
utterly despair of ever being admitted; from 
which remark Stanley inferred that fairies are 
not altogether free from mortal jealousy. As 
Stanley, in the character of a spectator, watched 
the beauteous shapes mingling in the dance, 
and his eyes, delighted with the sheen of silk, 
the waving of plumes, and the flash of jewels, 
lingered on the joyous groups, one by one the 
figures vanished, and he was alone with his 
elfin minister. 

“The hour of your abdication is at hand,” 
said the latter, “and it only remains for me to 
give you an explanation of your adventure. 
Know, then, that my companious and myself, 
falling under the displeasure of the shrewish 
Titania, were banished to New England, where, 
for want of other amusement, we have intro- 
duced the praciice of witchcraft among the 
sober Puritans, ourselves assisting disguised as 
imps. And a merry dance we have led this 
staid people, although,” he added, somewhat 
regretfully, “with more serious consequences 
than we anticipated, for human passions need 
but slight assistance from the supernatural 
world to work evil. But in a few days the 
people will recover from this delusion, for the 
spell is removed; and as our term of banish- 
ment expires to-night, we shall return. We 
belong to other lands and to the past, and the 
world, in its onward march, will leave behind 
the toys that amused its childhood. Yes, we 
belong to the past,” he repeated, sadly, “and 
our race will be forgotten, but for man the 
fairyland lics in the future. 

“Look!” he said, pointing to an opening in 
the grove; and Stanley beheld, passing like a 
mighty panorama, the vision of a new world. 
He saw ports of commerce, into whose laps 
vessels from every clime poured the treasures 
of the earth—he beheld magnificent cities 
crowded with beautiful dwellings, and adorned 
with lofty spires, and halls of legislation, and 
temples of justice. He looked at the distant 
wilderness, and lo! as he gazed, new cities, 
towns, and villages arose, and fields of waving 
grain pursued the retreating forest. As he 
gazed upon the homes of millions of free and 
happy people, and heard the hum of industry 
throughout the land, as he beheld fugitives from 
old, worn-out despotism thronging through thé 
open gates and heard the welcome that greeted 
them, strange emotions stirred within his breast 
—tears of joy suffused his eyes, and, trembling- 
ly, he turned to ask the name of this blessed 
country. But his companion had disappeared. 

And now darkness closed around him, a 
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numbness crept over his frame, and he gradu- 
ally slid into a state of insensibility. 

“ Here he is! here he is!” exclaimed a voice. 
“Bring the lantern this way! Quick! Take 
that log off his breast. Carefully,now!” And 
John Stanley was borne on the strong arms of 
friends to his dwelling. 

It seems that Mrs. Stanley, upon seeing the 
oxen come home without their master, had im- 
mediately collected the neighbors and sent 
them in search of her husband, whom they 
found lying in the forest half dead from the 
effects of cold and the injuries he had received. 

Many days elapsed before Stanley was anple 
to tell his story to his wondering townsmen. 
By this time, however, the delusion that pos- 
sessed men’s minds had passed away “like a 
dream of night,” and, consequently, he was 
never called to recount his adventure before a 
court. And although there are not wanting in 
these days matter-of-fact persons to attribute 
this affair to hard drinking and careless driv- 
ing, I dismiss this impertinent suggestion with 
a wave of my pen, and request the kind reader 
to join with the good people of that period in 
the belief that the experience of John Stanley 
was the Last Case or SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 


+06. 


VIRTUE IN PUBLIC OFFICERS. 


F virtuous sentiments and conduct are 

essential to the welfare and success of all 
persons in private life, they are even more so 
to those occupying stations of public trust. A 
great and good man has said: “ For if a man 
know not how to rule his own house, how 
shall he take care of the Church of God?” So, 
if a man shall fail to govern himself—in other 
words, to live virtuously, how can he be ex- 
pected to govern the people virtuously, or 
faithfully to discharge the duties of an impor- 
tant office. If he, from want of upright living, 
do not well attend to his own business, he is 
not to be trusted with the business of others. 
A good agent can never be made out of a bad 
man. Indeed, such a man is bad wherever 
found, or in whatsoever engaged. He may 
succeed in a bad business, such as making, 
using, or selling bad things, but never in the 
things which are true, honest, just, pure, 
ldévely, and of good report. The officers of 
our superior form of government, especially 
those in civil service, are called to the admin- 
istration of such things, and ought by all 
means to be good men. Standing at the head 
of these, our President should be an example 
to all below him. If the head be sick and the 





heart faint, the members can not be well. 
Such has been the experience of the world 
until the maxim, “ Like priest, like people,” 
is everywhere accepted. No More can we 
expect water to rise above its fountain than 
subordinates above their superior. 

It is, then, of the utmost importance, as the 
time for the election of a President approaches, 
that we, as citizens, wake up to the solemn 
duty of voting for a wise and good man. He 
ought to know what to do and how to do it— 
that is, as Jefferson expresses it, he ought to 
be capable and honest. If he has always been 
so in the management of himself and his 
affairs, if he has studied the genius, the con- 
stitutions, and the laws of our Government— 
State and Federal—and always been found 
defending the right, then he may be trusted 
in his administration. Antecedents are of 
much moment in such a responsible selection. 
Forever let us ignore the silly blunder of 
taking a man for that high office without a 
record. No stronger evidence could be fur- 
nished of utter incompetency. If a citizen 
has said nothing and done nothing politically, 
it is too much to hope even for a discharge of 
the vast duties of the Presidential office. 

Let us know well what we do in this great 
matter, that our sacred rights and glorious 
institutions be preserved. Ae 


a. 


YOUNG MEN, DON’T DO IT! 


O, young men, don’t do it! Don’t marry 

dimples, nor ankles, nor mouth, nor hair, 
nor necks, nor teeth, nor chins, nor simpers. 
These bits and scraps of feminity are very poor 
things to tie to. Marry the true things—look 
after congeniality, kindred sympathies, disposi- 
tion, education, and if these be joined with social 
position, or even filthy lucre, why don’t let 
them stand in your way. Get 4 woman—not 
one of those parlor automatons that sit down 
just so, thump on a piano, and dote on a 


whisper. Living statues are poor things to 
call into consultation. The r little mind 
that can scarcely fathom the depth of a dress 
trimming, can’t be a helpmate of any account. 
Don’t throw your time away on such trifling 
things.—JIntelligencer. 


[Very good. Now, suppose we tell the girls 
what to do, and what not to do. To begin 
with: “Don’t marry a man or a thing if he 
drinks, smokes, chews, snuffs, gambles, lies, 
steals, swears, or loafs. Marry a healthy, clean, 
temperate, industrious, intelligent, religious, 
loving, manly man. Then you may have a 
husband worth having.”] 
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OUR WHOLE COUNTRY. 


NGLISHMEN are pretty proud of 
their “tight little island,” assured 

of its wonderful richness in soil, in min- 
erals, quarries, fisheries, and manufac- 
tories. What other spot of similar di- 
mensions on the earth’s surface can boast 
such a history? England is to-day, in 
many respects, at the head of civilization. 
She is, indeed, “ mistress of the seas.” 
Every ship, it has been said, steers tow- 
ard England. By her enterprise, her 
policy, and her necessities she makes all 
the world pay tribute. Productions— 
home or foreign—carried under her flag, 
are specially favored ; shrewd discrimi- 
nation, by subsidies, etc., is made by her 
government, which prevents successful 
competition by outside private enterprise. 
The English people are also most fruit- 
ful. None multiply more rapidly. None 
send out so many colonies. Though her 
island home is small, she has immense 
possessions in different parts of the world. 
It is said the sun never sets on her terri- 
tory. She virtually owns much of the 
East Indies, all of Australia and New 
Zealand. She conquered Abyssinia, and 
is nibbling at Africa, China, and Japan. 
In 1775 she tried her hand in these 
parts, with a view to collect taxes from 
American colonists without representa- 
tion. Our forefathers declined to “ shell 
out” at her bidding, but most imperti- 
nently set up house-keeping for them- 











selves, without so much as saying, “ by 
your leave.” King George scolded, 
threatened, and sent a “raff” of red 
coats to force submission. They didn’t 
succeed. Uncle Samuel gave them no- 
tice to quit; and after enforcing his or- 
der, by giving them just such a thrash- 
ing as they attempted to give the colon- 
ists, they were induced to pack up their 
duds and go home. They never have 
loved the Yankees since that memorable 
event. What occurred in connection 
with our late war shows that. And now 
she is meddling with our tariff, urging on 
us what she calls “free trade,” by which 
she hopes to open our ports and fill our 
markets with pauper-made goods. This 
would prostrate American manufactories, 
and place our artisans and mechanics on 
a par with her poorly fed, poorly clad, 
and homeless hordes who would, if they 
could, flock to our shores in thousands, 
where they now come in hundreds, The 
masses of the middle class of English- 
men—and English women may be—are 
our friends, but English rulers and aris- 
tocrats are not friends to our Govern- 
ment. Between individuals of all na- 
tions there may be mutual friendships, 
but there is no love between different 
nations. Each must take care of itself 
or it will go down. Americans must 
make up their minds to this. We must 
protect ourselves. We owe allegiance 
to no foreign power. Our first business 
is to put our own house in order—to 
reéstablish ourselves as a commercial na- 
tion. At present, our shipping amounts 
to almost nothing. England assisted to 
burn and sink our merchantmen, and 
then stepped in with Aer ships to con- 
vey us and our productions to other 
countries at her own prices. Have we 
not had enough of this? Is it not time 
that we discriminate by statute in favor 
of exports and imports carried under 
our own flag? As in the early days of 
the republic, let our Government give 
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notice that, after the expiration of ninety 
days or so, a certain bonus will be al- 
lowed on all imports carried in Ameri- 
can ships, and it will not take many 
years for us to cope with the “ mistress 
of the seas.” This would be eminently 
just, and a partial reparation for the 
damage done us by our competitors. 

Such a measure would be the most pop- 
ular of any yet proposed by any admin- 
istration, and would lift us up and place 
us on the ground we occupied before the 
war. At present, we are but a laugh- 
ing-stock for the world in the matter of 
ships and shipping, excepting, however, 
in the matter of yachts. We need not 
remain so longer. America is a great 
country. The United States is a power 
on land, and should be no less so on the 
seas. We want a navy worthy the 
name, and we must have American ships, 
in which to do our own business. The 
man who avows himself in favor of this 
measure shall have our support. 

With a merchant marine established 
in all the seas, with our railways, canals, 
and telegraphs all over our continent, and 
with home manufactures protected from 
foreign competition, our farmers busy 
with abundant crops, our merchants 
pushing their trade throughout the 
world, there is nothing to prevent us 
from occupying the foremost place 
among all the nations. Legislators, 
statesmen, citizens, will you, one and 
all, put your shoulder to the wheel 
and do your duty? There is the prize! 
Will you have it? 

— +04 


THE CANDIDATES. 


HE Pureno.ocica, Journat has 

published all the portraits and plat- 
forms of all the candidates put in nomi- 
nation for President and for Vice-Presi- 
dent at the coming election. The 
JournaL did not regard either of the 
persons named as essentially bad, nor 





did it exalt them into saints, It simply 
told the truth about them, and that, 
too, from a scientific point of view. 
The Journat is not partisan, and it pre- 
sumes all its readers to be possessed of 
common sense, capable of forming a cor 
rect judgment, and of voting, as its ed 
itor will, just as each thinks best. There 
is no use of becoming excited; each 
partisan may blow and bellow as loud 
as he can, it will make no sort of differ- 
ence with those who think for themselves, 
The best of the candidates of all the 
parties are far enough from perfect. 
Still, there is a difference, and we may, 
without fear or favor, exercise our own 
choice. If no one be as bad as his op- 
ponents paint him, so no one may be as 
good as his partisans picture him. 

Let us vote, not for Daniel Pratt, nor 
for Mrs. Grundy, who can not possibly 
be elected, but for the one who, all 
things considered, may be elected, and 
will best serve the people. It is not for 
the man we elect that we care, but for 
the office he fills and the service he ren- 
ders. We want the wisest and the best. 
It is lamentable that we may be com- 
pelled to suffer under incompetent lead- 
ership. Still, the infliction would be of 
brief duration in the history of a na- 
tion, and no one man can ruin us, though 
he may himself be ruined. The perpe- 
tuity of these United States is not de- 
pendent on any one man nor on any 
dozen men. A crew may mutiny, but 
the grand old ship of State they can not 
sink. The people are on guard. No 
ambitious usurper could for an hour as- 
sume supreme authority here. All the 
officers, military and civil, are simply the 
servants of the people. Let them fill 
their places meekly. Some of them seem 
to forget themselves, and assume to be 
masters instead of servants. The people 
are on the watch. They had better look 
out ! 

In deciding whom we will appoint or 
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elect, it will be well to look first at 
one’s past record :—what sort of a life he 
has led. Next, at his habits: whether 
he is clean, sober, and steady, or if he 
chews, smokes, and drinks. If so, throw 
him out, or send him to an asylum, hos- 
pital, or infirmary, where he may be 





treated hygienically and restored to 
health of body and soundness of mind. 
Third, is he capable of discharging the 
duties of the office? Has he character 
and capacity? Has he decision, integ- 
rity, stability? Can he navigate the 
ship? If so, vote for him. . 


—- +06 


A COLLEGE PROFESSOR AND PHRENOLOGY. 





E clip from the Lewiston (Me.) Jour- 

nal, an account of Prof. A. 8. Packard's 
Baccalaureate Address, delivered during Com- 
mencement week, 1872, at Bowdoin College, 
which contains the following statement : 

“The speaker remarked on the notion of 
special adaptation to a particular profession 
as a false one, and urged the point that suc- 
cess will depend, not on any particular gifts 
but upon individual effort and earnest dili- 
gence,” 

The notice goes on to speak of the “aged 
Professor,” hence it is clear enough that the 
remark was not an ill-digested ebullition of 
youth or early manhood. 

We entirely dissent from the sentiment 
contained in the quotation, and are surprised 
that an “aged Professor” should not have 
seen enough in his long life to convince him 
that special adaptatiom to particular pursuits 
or professions is not a “false idea.” For ex- 
ample, of a hundred students that graduate 
with average credit from any college, not 
more than three in ten are well adapted to the 
position of a professorship in a college to in- 
struct young men. We read in the Scrip- 
tures that a bishop.should be “ apt to teach,” 
as if there were some bishops who were not 
“apt to teach.” 

There are men who are themselves good 
scholars that are not “apt to teach,” and 
hundreds of men could become sound think- 
ers in law but not good speakers, and they 
would make a shameful failure were they to 
attempt oratory. There are many students 
who are mere fact gatherers but not logicians, 
and they make a sad failure when they at- 
tempt a course of sound logical reasoning ; 
but they would make good editors to gather 
news and descant upon the facts, but they 
would write poor essays fur a great review. 








Some men (and women, too) are born with a 
natural tendency for the practice of the heal- 
ing art, and Bowdoin College had students 
graduating under that baccalaureate who were 
better fitted for medicine than for anything 
else; and some who were utterly unfit for 
medical practice, and yet were good scholars, 
Some of them would have made good engin- 
eers, but would be good for nothing in the 
pulpit. One might as well say there is no 
such thing as talent. 

The idea of an “aged Professor” telling 
students that they can do one thing as well 
as another; all they require is “earnest dili- 
gence;” it is preposterous certainly at this 
age. Is not one more gifted than another in 
music, in poetry, in mechanism, invention, 
etc.? The fact that the Professor is aged 
may be a sufficient reason why he should en- 
tertain such antiquated notions, because old 
men will not learn new things. Not one man 
in a million will accept a new idea after he 
attains fifty-five unless it is on some subject 
which is independent of prejudice and pre- 
conceived notions, and which admits of posi- 
tive demonstration. It has been stated that 
the only hope of the world’s reformation is 
in the mortality of men. 

“ Old men for counsel,” it is said, but 
their counsel is available only where precedent 
is the basis of the judgment; where new ideas 
are required the most of old men are too fixed, 
set, and prejudiced, if not bigoted, to adopt 
new facts. It is said that no physician of 
the age of forty, who had attained to any 
eminence when Harvey announced the circu- 
lation of the blood, ever adopted that hy- 
pothesis, but filled up the balance of his life 
ignoring, if not sneering at the new idea. 

Everybody knows, certainly an old professor 
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should know, that in every class in college 
some excel in classics, some in mathematics, 
some in philosophy, some in that which be- 
longs to history, and that nearly every student 
runs low in something. Occasionally, one of 
those full-orbed men, nearly complete in every 
department of mental life, will rank equally 
well in every branch of study, and people de- 
nominate him an universal genius. If any- 
thing is demonstrated by experience and 
observation, it is that genius is more or less 
partial ; that there are special talents for par- 
ticular pursuits; that men sometimes study 
for the pulpit, influenced by a fond mother 
or devoted father, or by some extraneous in- 
fluence; they may acquire the education and 
enter upon the profession, but fail in its prac- 
tice, and, perhaps, in poverty, unaided, they 
work their way to medicine, to law, to engi- 
neering, to manufacturing, or to the realm of 
invention, and secure success. 

Many a lawyer graduates with respectability 
if not with high credit, but he stumbles on 
for years in his profession, and finally finds 
his way into business, and makes a fortune. 
Many a physician does the same, and not a 
few clergymen have so strong a taste for com- 
merce or speculation that they become secu- 
larized and successful. One is a natural 
mathematician, another of equal general sense 
can not learn the multiplication table; one 
sings from the cradle, another never can 
learn a tune; one is even a bungler with 
tools, another whittles and builds from early 
boy-hood; one is eloquent, another can not 
be trained to be of free and easy speech; 
they are Moses and Aaron repeated. But 
Professor Packard would tell us that, “the 
notion of special adaptation to particular 
professions is a false one.” 

But to come back to the class of a hundred 
students, more or less, of Bowdoin: College 
it may be that they possess average ability 
on all topics, and that one half of them 
would succeed moderately well in any one 
of the learned professions by “earnest dili- 
gence” and effort; and though that might 
be true of half of the class, it was not true 
of a portion of the other half. We greatly 
mistake if forty per cent. of the young men 
who sat before him were not specifically 
adapted to special professions, and would do 
a hundred per cent. better in one than in an- 





other. But he would teach them to draw 
their profession as they would a ticket in a 
lottery, and then by dint of hard labor work 
their way to success. 

If Phrenology has taught anything to the 
world more than another, it is that nearly 
every man has some place in which he can 
succeed better than he could in anything 
else, and that men are adapted by nature to 
specific pursuits. One can plan an edifice, 
but has no skill with tools; another can not 
plan an edifice but he has skill and facility 
in the use of tools; can take up almost any 
tools and use them; but he may not have 
enough of general planning talent to even 
get a living in the world, much less lead off 
and help others to get a living. And we 
would venture the opinion that Professor 
Packard is not adapted to the instruction of 
youth, if he has not at this time of life found 
out that some have greater facility for one 
drift of mental action than another, and, con- 
sequently, are better adapted, one for a tulk- 
ing profession, another for a philosophical or 
planning career, and so on. We venture that 
if a record could be made of the alumni of 
Bowdoin College, or of any other institu- 
tion , it would be found that those who have 
come to any distinction have done so by the 
manifestation of strong, original, and peculiar 
gifts, and that those gifts were more or less 
manifested during their college career. Sup- 
pose, for instance, Charles Sumner, Theodore 
Parker, Horace Mann, James Russell Lowell, 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson were classmates, 
it would doubtless be found that one of them 
was a wit and poet in college; that three 
of them were logicians, and that one was 
a dreamy abstractionist, wiser than he knew, 
yet impractical; while a majority of the oth- 
ers unnamed have followed in the main their 
own peculiar drift in spite of external in 
fluences. 

“ Poets are born, not made.” 

Grindstones bring the ax to a sharp edge, 
but the original steel contains the cutting 
power; if it do not, the grindstone can nevet 
impart it. The school will cultivate and im- 
prove all; education calls out and polishes, 
but does not create or impart talent. 

The doctrine of Phrenology. and ‘of com- 
mon sense is: “ Let the right man be put in 
the right place.” 
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WILL YOU VOTE? 
HERE are well-meaning men who excuse 
themselves from participating in the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship, and, with 
Quaker or passive communistic sentimentality, 
stand aloof lest they become contaminated by 
“ dabbling in politics.” 

Another considerable class are so absorbed 
with private business—money-making—that 
they have no time to assist in the choice of the 
men to be placed in charge of important trusts. 
This leaves the field to a few real patriotic cit- 
izens, and to the office-seekers and corrupt pot- 
house politicians, who have no higher aims than 
personal gain, and who outnumber the better 
class, and, in too many cases, have it all their 
own way, defeating the best interests of the 
State and the nation. 

The Christian Weekly makes the following 
excellent remarks concerning our duty in re- 
gard to politics : 

“We shall not deny that politics is what our 
contemporaries often call it, ‘ a dirty pool ;’ but 
we do protest that that is no reason why honest 
and respectable citizens should not approach 
T's a 
“So long as honest men leave politics alone 
because it is a ‘ dirty pool, so long will it fes- 
ter and breed corruption. So long as honest 
men stay away from the nominating conven- 
tions and from the polls, or go to the latter only 
to carry out the behests of the former, so long 
politics will be a trade, and offices will be sold 
to the highest bidders. Whenever honest men 
go to the nominating conventions or to the 
polls, to vote only for honest men of whatever 
party, and against rascals, whatever their party 
fidelity, then the wire-pullers will begin to pay 
some deference to their opinions, and the ‘ dirty 
pool’ will begin to undergoa cleansing. Every 
man in America that possesses the right of suf- 
frage, votes not only for himself, but also for ten 
others at least. His vote is more than a privi- 
lege, it is a trust. It is his sacred duty to ex- 
ercise it, and to exercise it not for himself 
alone, nor for his party, but for his country, 
and his whole country. 

“This journal has no advice to give to its 
readers respecting parties, platforms, and can- 
didates. But it urges on all Christian men 
and all good citizens to unite, not in any one 
party organization, for conflicting parties are 
essential to the preservation and perpetuity of 
republican institutions, but in a common effort 
to cleanse their respective parties from the de- 
basement of a selfish partisanship. The ‘dirty 





pool’ can only be cleansed by a common effort 
by all honest men; and the result is worth the 
labor, even if it be a disagreeable one.” 

This is sound and sensible. We hope all 
good men will hear and heed. If our free in- 
stitutions are perpetuated, it will be by virtue 
of such action as is here indicated. Let every 
American citizen do his duty. 

—— +o oe —___ 


‘CAN I COME?” 


§ the season approaches for the opening 

of our Annual Course of Instruction in 
Practical Phrenology, persons write us from 
every State in the Union and the Canadian 
Provinces asking us about the time, terms, 
duration of the course, topics of instruction, 
mode of teaching, amount of talent, previous 
reading and culture necessary, probable amount 
of progress the pupils will make, the rank the 
graduates may hope to take as lecturers and 
character-readers during the first season, the 
average earnings of lecturers the first year and 
afterward, and many other questions, according 
to the character and attainments of the ques- 
tioners respectively. In order to cover the 
ground of all these questions, and many more, 
we have prepared a circular which, among 
other things, sets forth an outline of the sub- 
jects comprehended in the course of instruc- 
tion, and also plainly discusses the subject 
“ WILL IT Pay?” 

No man, having character and talent enough 
to be a good phrenologist, can afford to waste 
his time; and if he devote it faithfully to any 
pursuit, that pursuit ought to bring the requi- 
site remuneration. We know no man of aver- 
age talent who has. given faithful effort in the 
line of Phrenology who has not done as well, 
pecuniarily, as the same talent, worth, and dil- 
igence would have enabled him to do in any 
other respectable or laudable calling. 

One of our former students, in writing to us 
years after his graduation, said, “I can safely 
say that the best investment I ever made, and 
the one that did me the most good,.was the 
sum I paid for instruction in your class.” We 
have no doubt this would be truthfully said by 
any minister, lawyer, physician, editor, teacher, 
or merchant who should receive our course of 
instruction. 

The truth is, Human Nature is the central 
and most exalted subject of human study. 
The naturalist, at public expense and in na- 
tional vessels, sails over every sea, studying 
fishes, snails, and bugs, and the world resounds 
with. the greatness of his fame. We respect- 
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fully suggest that the study of man as far sur- 
passes in utility and dignity the study of frogs 
and fishes as he is more noble in character and 
destiny than they, and the same labor, time, 
and cost devoted to the study and improve- 
ment of the human race, would give a reputa- 
tion much more exalted and enduring, and the 
results ten times more serviceable to mankind. 
When the discovery of a tangled bunch of 
sea-grass freighted with fishes’ eggs, floating on 
the Gulf Stream, is heralded as far as human 
speech extends, and is regarded a wonderful 
achievement in science, what fame and fortune 
ought not to follow him who, by the study of 
human or animal development, can read the 
talents, proclivities, and moral status of his 
human brother, however varied by climate or 
culture; or place in its proper rank any animal 
whose dry and deserted cranium may be placed 
in his hands ? 

Then consider the usefulness of this knowl- 
edge in the domain of education, domestic and 
scholastic; in the sphere of legislation, law, 
and trade, and in the thousand avenues of social 
life, wherein to know the traits, talents, and 
temper of each man we meet is the key to suc- 
cess, usefulness, and happiness; how every 
other kind of knowledge pales before this ! 

In opening the door, therefore, to young men 
to acquire this most useful knowledge, we do 
not invite them to a pigmy theme or to a use- 
less pursuit. He who can read a stranger, and 
point to the vocation best suited, all things 
considered, for the man or woman to pursue 
for the benefit of all concerned—in short, to 
show how each child can best be trained and 
educated, and to send each to the right trade 
or profession, and guide the culture of the 
character to the best results, need not be 
abashed in the presence of the best and most 
useful of men. He who, in love to man, can 
do this, is the peer of the best and most hon- 
ored, whether the world knows it or not. The 
more advanced thinkers are becoming disgust- 
ed with the old theories of mental science and 
modes of investigation, and, thanks to the 
teachings of Phrenology, they begin to see day- 
light on the subject of mental philosophy. As 
an evidence of a better range of thinking, with 
the manly boldness to express it, we insert the 
following from Scribner’s Monthly for August: 


“Human Equatity.— Perhaps of all the 
erroneous notions concerning mind which the 
science of metaphysics has engendered or abet- 
ted, there is none more fallacious than that 
which tacitly assumes or explicitly declares 
that men are born with equal original mental 
eapacity, opportunities and educations deter- 





mining the differences of subsequent develop” 
ment. The opinion is as cruel as it is false 
What man can by taking thought add one 
cubit either to his mental or to his bodily stat- 
ure? Multitudes of human beings come into 
the world weighted with a destiny against 
which they have neither the will nor the 
power to contend; they are the step-children 
of Nature, and groan under the worst of all 
tyrannies, the tyranny of a bad organization. 
Men differ, indeed, in the fundamental charac- 
ters of their minds as they do in the features 
of their countenances or in the habits of their 
bodies; and between those who are born with 
the potentiality of a full and complete mental 
development, under favorable circumstances, 
and those who are born with an innate inca- 
pacity of mental development, under any cir- 
cumstances, there exists every gradation. What 
teaching could ever raise the congenital idiot 
to the common level of human intelligence? 
What teaching could ever keep the inspired 
mind of the man of genius at that level ?” 


Those who would make Phrenology a pro- 
fession in such a way as to make its practice 
an honorable success, and those who, in other 
pursuits, would avail themselves of its valuable 
aid, may inclose a stamp asking for a circular 
entitled, “ Professional Instruction in Practical 
Phrenology,” and address this office. 


——399¢————_ 


GRANT AND GREELEY.—We have received 
a stinging letter from a subscriber in Ohio, 
deprecating our description of Mr. Greeley in 
our July number, accusing us of being parti- 
san in that statement. If our friend will please 
rub up his spectacles and get off the partisan 
mist and dust from them, he will find that we 
have copied what we published in the JouRNAL 
in 1847, before Mr. Greeley was thought of for 
any public office. This we copied both to 
show what we then thonght of him and to 
avoid any charge of our being now partisan. 
We then thought what we said of him was 
true. Perhaps he has changed. If our friend 
knows better about him than we did twenty- 
five years ago, perhaps we ought to “go back” 
on our past statement. 

Another friend and subscriber writes very 
kindly, but regrets that we said of Gen. Grant 
in the August number, that “no one would 
claim for him great statesmanship.” How 
many great statesmen have we had? They 
could every one be counted on your fingers by 
going once over. Jefferson, Madison, and Alex- 
ander Hamilton were the most conspicuous. 

Our Ohio friend complains that we called 
“ gley honest (though it were twenty-five 
vile ago), and here in August, 1872, we sa. 
Grant has “ honesty, enterprise, kindness, an 
generosity.” We wait for some Greeley demo- 
crat to rap our knuckles for this praise of Grant. 

We think them both good men, but perhaps 
it is not sate to say so till after Nov. 5th. 
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LIFE INSURANCE.—II. 


ITS NATURE—COMPANIES—INTERESTING INCIDENTS. 


HE extent of Life Insurance is something 

remarkable, considering how recently it 
was commenced in this country. In 1840 a 
policy was issued by the Massachusetts Hos- 
pital Life Insurance Company, of Boston, the 
only life company then in existence in Amer- 
ica, which issued only seventeen whole life 
policies in about thirty years, and is now never 
mentioned as a lifecompany. In the year 1850 
there were 2,929 new policies written by ten 
companies, of which 1,482—nearly one-half— 
were by the Connecticut Mutual, of Hartford, 
Conn., 2 company organized in 1846. In 1860 
the number had increased to 10,502 new poli- 
cies, written by nineteen companies. The 
whole number of life policies in force in 1860 
was 55,360, insuring $151,321 ,229.69. 

In the year 1871, the last concerning which 
we have full statistics, there were 213,489 new 
policies issued by seventy-two life companies, 
insuring $494,902,970. The total premium re- 
ceipts of these seventy-two companies for that 
year were $97,886,671. Their total income, in- 
cluding interest on investments, rentals, etc., 
in addition to premiums, was $116,189,419. 
During that year these companies paid about 
$22,000,000 in death losses. The whole num- 
ber of policies in force at the end of the year 
1871, in the companies referred to, was 801,980, 
insuring the vast sum of $2,137,141,655. 

These are dry statistics, but they serve to in- 
dicate the growth and extent of the life insu- 
rance business in this country. The figures 
given are not warranted to be strictly accurate, 
but are compiled from official returns. To re- 
state it in round numbers, from less than three 
thousand life policies written in 1850, insuring 
say seven hundred thousand do!lars, the num- 
ber has grown, in twenty-one years, to an issue 
of over two hundred thousand policies annu- 
ally, covering about five hundred millions; 
while the grand total of life policies now in 
force is over eight hundred thousand, insuring 
& sum nearly equal to the whole national debt. 

There are a few life companies not included 
in this statement, whose business is small and 
of a local character ; but, within the six months 
past, three or four of the younger and weaker 
companies have transferred their policies to 
other companies, and withdrawn from business; 
so that the whole number now actually doing 
business is about seventy-five. It is a moderate 
estimate to say that these companies employ 








from fifty to sixty thousand persons, including 
officers, clerks, agents, and solicitors. In some 
localities the insurance interest largely pre- 
dominates—as in Hartford, Conn., a city of 
about forty thousand inhabitants only, which 
has eighteen insurance companies, including 
life, fire, and accident, with a capital of nearly 
eight millions, and with total assets of over 
eighty millions. Every other man you meet 
in that city, it is safe to presume, is directly or 
indirectly connected with the insurance interest. 

Closely allied to life insurance, and indeed a 
part of it, though reckoned separately, is in- 
surance against death or injury by accident. 
That is all done by two companies, both located 
in Hartford, the City of Insurance just referred 
to. One, the Railway Passengers’ Assurance 
Company, confines its business to the sale of 
insurance tickets, running from one to thirty 
days, each ticket assuring its holder of $3,000 
in case of death by accident, or $15 a week for 
disabling accidental injury. The tickets are 
sold at railway stations for twenty or twenty- 
five cents per day, according to the class of 
ticket. In a business of six years that com- 
pany has sold about two millions of insurance 
tickets, and paid large sums in benefits to the 
purchasers. The other company, the Travel- 
ers’ Insurance Company, is the only one issuing 
general accident policies, in terms of one to 
twelve months. That company insures against 
death or wholly disabling injury “ by violent 
and accidental means,” granting any sum, from 
$500 to $10,000, for fatal accident, and $3 to $50 
per week for time lost in consequence of non- 
fatal injury by accident. It has issued over 
two hundred and fifty thousand accident poli- 
cies in its business of a little over eight years, 
and claims to have paid a larger sum in bene- 
fits than any other insurance company of its 
age in the world; and the same company also 
does business as a regular life insurance com- 
pany, keeping its two departments quite sepa- 
rate. 

With the increased spread of life insurance 
among the people, have come many attempts 
to swindle and cheat the companies. On the 
same principle, or lack of principle, that men 
think ail they can keep out of the tax-list, or 
get out of the public fund, is so much clear 
gain, men think it fair game to pluck life or 
accident insurance companies. The average 
duration of sownd lives is the basis upon which 
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life insurance tables are constructed ; and it is 
self-evident that if the sick or diseased are to 
be taken at the same rates, the calculations will 
soon be upset, and the company driven into 
bankruptcy. It is, therefore, a consideration 
of self-protection and safety to the policy- 
holders themselves, as well as the corporation 
and stockholders (if any), that the company 
should insist upon a firm adherence to the 
rules. The contract being one that shall be 
terminated only with the termination of the 
life of the policy-holder, the company is bound 
to use caution and exercise its discretion in the 
acceptance of none but absolutely sound lives. 
To that end a rigid and careful investigation 
is made, by a sort of cross-examination under 
oath, and a searching physical examination by 
a physician. If the insurant answers the ques- 
tions honestly, and the physician is competent, 
the company is thus put in possession of accu- 
rate knowledge upon which to base its decision. 
If the insurant chooses to conceal any iricipient 
or hereditary disease, by answers shrewdly 
contrived or by omitting a part of the truth, 
and the physician is not sharp enough to de- 
tect it, the company is liable to have a bad 
risk thrust upon it, to be paid for in a few 
months or years at the cost of the strictly hon- 
est policy-holders. A company is itself some- 
times in fault. In its eagerness for business it 
relaxes its rules, slights its examinations, and, 
for the sake of apparent present success, en- 
dangers its future stability. 

Any corporation is notoriously at a great 
disadvantage in contesting a claim, however 
unjust or fraudulent, before the public at large, 
or in the ordeal of that not yet exploded Ameri- 
can humbug, a trial by jury; so the field isa 
tempting one for sharpers and adventurers. 
One way is for some strong, healthy rascal to 
personate some one who is diseased and not 
likely to live long. Then the application and 
examination appear to be correct, but there is 
great danger of detection when the inevitable 
loss occurs. A more dangerous game is played 
when an agent and physician are in collusion 
to obtain a policy on an unsound risk. This, 
however, we believe to be of rare occurrence. 

But bolder frauds are practiced, and oftenest 
attempted on accident companies, because the 
premium is very small in proportion to the 
amount insured, and a previous medical ex- 
amination is not required. 

One Valentine C. Spruell, down in Texas, 
induced Charles W. Mills to take a life-policy 
of $10,000 in the Phenix Mutual Life Insu- 
rance Company, of Hartford, and, subsequently, 





another policy in the tna Life Company of 
the same city. These policies he persuaded 
Mills to assign to him (Spruell). Mills was a 
sailor, and, some time afterward, it was stated 
that he had been knocked overboard from his 
vessel, on a dark and stormy night, and 
drowned. This was in 1869, we believe. A 
body which floated ashore was duly “ identi- 
fied ;” proofs of death were made up, and an 
attempt was made to collect the money. But 
it so happened that Mills, the alleged dead 
man, was found alive and well at Houston, 
Texas, and put in jail. Spruell was served in 
the same manner, and that “loss” was not 
paid. In this case Mills and Spruell were in 
collusion, and the two sailors who testified to 


* the drowning were hired to do it. 


A curious case happened at Eaton, Ohio, 
in December, 1866. A man named W. T. 
McFadden rode over to the neighboring town 
of Lebanon, Dec. 24, and there “ died of chol- 
era” within twenty minutes. That evening 
Frank Richardson drove to Eaton, reported the 
death to relatives and friends, got a coffin, and 
returned, refusing to allow an undertaker to 
assist him. Tuesday morning neighbors came 
in and found the corpse already coffined, but 
the lid was not allowed to be removed “ for 
fear of contagion,” and the burial took place 
without waiting for funeral services. Remem- 
ber this was at Christmas-time, and the disease 
was “cholera.” Suspicion was aroused, and 
an investigation took place. The coffin was 
found filled with broom-corn seed, and the 
“corpse,” when arrested, was found to be no 
less a personage than the mayor of that enter- 
prising city. As Frank Richardson rode to 
jail, next day, in the wagon with the empty 
coffin, the boys followed, shouting, “ Where’s 
your broom-corn seed?” In this case McFad- 
den, alias Mayor Abbott, had insurance of 
$25,000 in the Mutual Benefit, and $5,000 in 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Companies. The 
agent, Batchelder, the physician, Richardson, 
and the insured, had formed the conspiracy. 
The latter was to disappear while the other two 
published the death and collected the insurance 
money. 

In November, 1865, a man took a widow to 
wife at Beloit, Wisconsin ; then he took an ac- 
cident policy of $3,000 in the Travelers’ Insu- 
rance Company, of the agent there, signing the 
name of John H. Sargent; then the happy 
couple took their wedding-tour. A few weeks 
after it was stated that this John H. Sargent 
was skating on a creek at Pecatonica, Illinois. 
when he fell into an air-hole and was drowned. 
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Proofs of death were properly made up, and 
the company were preparing to pay, when, 
suspicion being aroused, they made an investi- 
gation. To make a long story short, the widow 
of Sargent sued the company for the money, 
the case came into court, and the sympathy of 
the community was with the weeping widow. 
On the trial it was shown, as “clear as day- 
light,” that the photograph presented of the 
deceased was the pictu:e of some other man, 
that the “ widow” was the wife of another 
man, that Sargent was not drowned, that no 
such person as Sargent existed, and that, in 
short, his proper name was Henry J. Allen, 
and he was the chief witness testifying to his 
own death—guilty not only of a bold and 


shrewd attempt at defrauding an insurance. 


company, but also guilty of perjury and bigamy. 

Then there was the case of Martin L. Bryan, 
a gallant captain in the late C. 8. A., whose 
property having been mostly cleaned out by 
Gen. Sherman et al., attempted to make it up, 
and a little more, from the insurance compa- 
nies. That was in 1867. Captain B. had pro- 
cured $80,000 insurance, of which $10,000 was 
in the Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company, 
the balance in several accident companies— 
there being a dozen or more in existence in ’66 
and 67. Ona bright morning in June, while 
out on the river in a boat, he was upset and 
disappeared. All search for the body was un- 
availing ; and it was currently reported, some 
weeks afterward, that “the body” had been 
discovered, floating, and that “the buzzards 
were pecking” at it. All agreed that the la- 
mented captain was very high-toned—in fact 

“No high-toneder could be found *— 

and his son, a young lawyer, who prepared 
elaborate proofs of death and forwarded them 
to the companies in interest, took occasion to 
remark that it (meaning his father’s drowning) 
“was one of those unaccountable accidents 
which, while they are under the superintend- 
ence and direction of an All-wise Providence, 
seem still to be the result of chance, in that 
they are without assignable cause, controlled 
by no fixed laws or rules of conduct or action 
or sequence, and are as likely to overtake the 
most prudent as the most reckless.” But, alas 
for the high-toned captain! the money was not 
forthcoming, and in the month of January fol- 
lowing he came home from Florida. 

The foregoing was only amusing in its re- 
sults. Let us give one that is simply horrible. 
A man named Joseph Brown obtained an ac- 
cident policy in the Travelers’ Insurance Com- 
pany. through one of its agencies in Ohio, upon 





Angie Brown, a young girl said to be his daugh- 
ter, and a few weeks afterward their house was 
burned up, and the poor girl was burned to 
death in it. The youth of the girl, the circum- 
stances of the fire, and the hurry shown in ap- 
plying for the insurance money, induced a 
careful investigation. The result revealed a 
plot full of horrors. The girl Angie was the 
daughter of a poor widow in Dayton, who had 
been induced to live with the Browns for a 
few months. Proceeding to a retired spot in 
New Canaan, N. Y., a frame house was hired 
for one month only. It was given out that the 
fire occurred by accident, while both the Browns 
were out for the evening ; but it was found that 
the girl Angie was first murdered, then her body 
surrounded with combustibles, her clothes sat- 
urated with turpentine, and the whole set on 
fire by Brown! Except for the prompt detec- 
tive measures instituted by the managers of the 
insurance company, the death would have 
passed for an unfortunate accident. The 
Browns were arrested, and the man, Joseph 
Brown, died on the gallows. His “wife,” the 
accomplice, was released after awhile, and 
when last heard from was in jail for some other 
crime. 

One more instance must suffice, though the 
field is a tempting one, and abounds in exciting 
and interesting incident. This is in illustra- 
tion of another phase of the drowning dodge. 
John Smith, a name not unknown to fame, 
was insured under an accident ticket of the 
Railway Passengers’ Company for $5,000. The 
insurance was only for two days, and cost fifty 
cents. John went in bathing in the Susque- 
hanna River, and, it was said, was drowned. 
Not only drowned, but “a boy who was with 
him saw him drown, and then carried off his 
clothes!” Proofs of death were offered, as 
usual, and payment demanded ; but delay was 
made, an officer put on the scent, and the re- 
calcitrant John was found in Philadelphia, 
serving his country as an able-bodied soldier 
of the regular army. 

These illustrations ought to show—and many 
more could be added—that a company which 
boasts that it has “never contested a claim” 
may have paid out thousands of dollars that 
rightfully belonged to its honest policy-holders 
or stockholders. Itis the duty of any company 
placed in guardianship of funds belonging to 
widows and orphans to resist to the utmost 
all attempts to fraudulently obtain possession 
of those funds. Any honest claim is only 
strengthened by investigation ; and, with the 
sympathies of court, jury, and the public pro- 
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verbially with the claimants, no respectable 
insurance company will contest a claim unless 
it has strong reasons for so doing. 

A few words in closing on the benefits of 
life insurance. It really serves to prolong life 
rather than shorten it, by removing a burden 
of anxiety from the head of a family struggling 
to make his way in the world, but who has not 
yet secured a competence for wife and children. 
He is actually worth as many thousands as he 
is insured for, instantly available in case of 
his death. Toa business man who knows that 
his own sudden death would leave his affairs 
very much involved and unsettled, though he 
might actually be worth much money, a life 
insurance of $10,000 or $20,000 removes a load 
of care, knowing the ready cash would be of 
incalculable value in settling up his estate, and 
might prevent a great sacrifice of property. 

To a salaried man, or to any man who can 
save but little out of his yearly income, no 
other method is so certain and economical to 
provide a patrimony for his family or depend- 
ent relatives. A hundred or two dollars a 
year put in a savings bank would require many 
years to amount to any considerable sum ; but 
it will purchase several thousands of insurance, 
and the whole amount is secure from the first 
day after the policy is taken. 

To the young and single man the system 





serves to promote habits of economy and pru- 
dence, and the dollars that might otherwise 
be foolishly spent become, in a few years, a 
solid business capital. 

To the young and impecunious married man, 
assuming new responsibility without corre- 
sponding increase of income, the possession of 
a life policy makes pecuniary provision for his 
wife, in case of disaster to himself, a certainty 
—and accomplishes it, too, by the only means 
within his reach. 

As to its safety and security, abundant tes- 
timony to that is given by the thousands of 
wealthy men, shrewd financiers, careful busi- 
ness men, who have placed large insurances 
upon their lives. Jealously guarded by the 
law, and watched over by hundreds of thou- 
sands of interested policy-holders, it is at least 
equal to a savings bank, if not greatly superior. 

Our advice, honestly given, is that every man 
in sound health and of suitable age, should 
have some life insurance, simply as a protection, 
not as a speculation, The poor need it, the rich 
may. Choose a sound, well-managed com- 
pany; insure for insurance, not for “ divi- 
dends,” “ reversions,” “return premiums,” or 
any other problematical advantage ; buy it for 
cash, getting lowest rates compatible with dest 
security ; and when a policy is once obtained, 
never let it lapse. 


—--+0+-—_—. 


LUMB STOCKS, R. A. 


R. STOCKS, the eminent line-engraver, 

was born at Lightcliffe, near Halifax, 
England, Nov. 30, 1812, and was educated 
at Horton, near Bradford, where also he ac- 
quired some taste for drawing, under the 
tuition of Mr. C. Cope, the father of the pres- 
nt Royal Academy. Mr. Stock’s pupilage 
mm line-engraving was commenced under 
Charles Rolls, in 1827, and on the completion 
of the term of his articles in 1833, the already 
skillful engraver was at once engaged by the 
proprietors of several of the annuals then in 
the meridian of their popularity, For the 
“ Literary Souvenir,” the “ Amulet,” and the 
“ Keepsake,” which are well known in this 
country, he was commissioned to engrave 
plates after Stothard, Sir W. Beechey, Calter- 
mole, Herbert, and others, Subsequently he 
engraved for Finden’s “ Royal Gallery of 
British Art” the picture by Maclise, “ Fitting 
out Moses for the Fair,” “Nell Gwynne,” 





after C. Landseer, and “The Christening,” 
after Williams. Then followed the larger 
beautiful and well-known work, “ Raffelle 
and the Farnarina,” after Sir A. W. Callcott, 
a commission from the Art Union of London, 
and the “Glee Maiden,” after R. Scott-Lan- 
der, for the Association for the Promotion 
of the Fine Arts in Scotland; for which so- 
ciety he subsequently engraved “ The Ten 
Virgins,” after J. E. Lander; “ The Gentle 
Shepherd,” after Wilkie ; “ Nannie,” after T. 
Faed, R. A., and other works. In 1846 he 
commenced the engraving of the “ Dame 
School,” from Webster’s well-known picture 
now in the Vernon Gallery, and, on its com- 
pletion, “ The Rubber ” was undertaken, after 
the same painter. In 1853 he was elected an 
Associate Engraver of the Royal Academy, 
and in 1855 was made a member of the new 
class, thereby being eligible to the rank of 
Royal Academician. The engraving of “ Bed 
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Time,” after W. P. Frith, R. A., was pro- 
duced in 1853, followed by “Many Happy 
Returns of the Day” (1859), and “ Claude 
Duval,” both from pictures by the same 
painter. For the “ Queen’s Gallery” series 


ing of Wellington and Blucher,” upon which 
Mr. Stocks has been engaged upward of five 
years, and which is now approaching com- 
pletion. To the honor of the Art Union of 
London, let us add that this great work is a 
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he also engraved plates after Mulready, Les- 
lie, Philip, Faed, and other artists. 

Mr. Stocks is at present occupied on his 
most important work—that from the vast 
stereochrome painting by Maclise in the Royal 
Gallery of Westminster Palace, ‘The Meet- 





commission awarded Mr. Stocks by that so- 
ciety. Two of the engraver’s sons have 
adopted painting as a profession, and have 
already become exhibitors in the Royal Acad- 
emy and elsewhere. 

Artists —steel-engravers especially — will 
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thank us for introducing Mr. Stocks to them 
through our pages. He, probably, is the 
foremost among living line-engravers. He 
certainly has a very peculiar physiognomy, 
which, once seen, will never be forgotten. 
Observe how large are the perceptive facul- 
ties ; how high the brow from Individuality 
to Human Nature and Benevolence! And 
how full the side head at Constructiveness! 





That is a peculiar mouth—a long upper lip, 
indicating large Firmness and Self-Esteem ; a 
full under lip,'with a prominent chin, show- 
ing affection and vitality. The mouth inclines 
up at the outer corners, indicating amiability, 
and the whole contour expresses method, 
taste, skill, invention, originality, applica- 
tion, self-reliance, and perseverance. There 
is force and efficiency in that head and face, 


CONSTRUCTIVENESS. 


(ame is advanced, and all the 
interests of the race promoted, through 
scientific mechanism. The invention of the 
steam engine, and its application to locomotion 
by rail and by water, brings people together ; 
and the discovery of the magnet, and of elec- 
tricity as a medium for mental communication, 
places civilized nations within speaking dis- 
tance of each other. Each may, as it were, feel 
the other’s heart throb, and come imto rapport 
with all mankind in atwinkling. How almost 
miraculous! And it only remains for man to 
step yet a little higher to come into full fellow- 
ship with the Divine will, that all knowledge, 
all truth may be revealed to him. Man was 
created with spiritual eyes to see. Because so 
few are or have been “seers” is no argument 
against the theory that ail men may become so 
developed, so spiritualized, that they may be 
more or less prophetic, according to the talents 
given and acquired. One has ten talents, ano- 
ther five, and another one. It is the right, the 
privilege, and the duty of each of us to make 
the most of all that we possess ; then it shall be 
truly said of us, “ Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant.” But we are now considering 
the organ of Constructiveness, which has to do 
with mechanism in its various aspects. The 
artist uses it in painting, in modeling, and in 
drawing. The composer and the poet use it 
in constructing tunes and sentences. The 
writer uses it, and so does the preacher, physi- 
cian—especially the surgeon—and the lawyer; 
and no one can make progress in life without 
it. This organ is usually active in children, 
and is used in constructing mud pies, kites, 
hoops, sleds, whistles, and in dressing doll 
babies, and in a hundred other ways, Itshould 
be encouraged by parents, and kept growing in 
their children. Give them tool-chests, a work- 
bench, or table, and assist them in their at- 
tempts in mechanism. Combine natural phil- 
osophy with it, and many of the most valuable 





lessons will be learned, even without hard 
study and close confinement to books. We 
may have among us, in embryo, waiting for 
development, many a Newton, Fulton, Frank- 
lin, Whitney, Powers, Harvey, Galileo, and 
even Canovas and Angelos, whose latent pow- 
ers may be quickened into action by suitable 
aid and encouragement. Our attention has 
just been called to this subject by the recep- 
tion of a circular announcing the publication 
of a work to be entitled, “‘ The Law, Practice, 
and Science of Invention, a Digest of Practical 
Knowledge for the Inventor, Patentee, and 
Projector.* 

“This work will embrace a full exposition 
of the leading features of the law of Patents in 
the United States and Foreign Countries, in- 
cluding those on Copyrights and Trade Marks. 

“A comprehensive digest of the points in 
patent practice settled by decisions of the 
Courts in this country. For example, on the 
validity of patents ; how a patent may become 
invalid ; how infringed, how defended ; differ- 
ence between colorable alterations and bona 
jide changes in principle; what constitutes a 
double use of a device; how far new applica- 
tions of old devices or methods may be pa- 
tented ; what forms the principle of an inven- 
tion; what are the relative rights of joint 
inventors or joint owners of patents ; relation 
of experiment to invention ; secret inventions, 
how far at the mercy of subsequent inventors, 
etc. 

“The introduction of inventions to public 
use ; how the most successful inventions have 
been managed ; agreements, licenses, and as- 
signments ; formation of joint stock companies 
for operating new inventions. 





* By James A. Whitney, A. M., President of the New 
York Society of Practical Engineering, Professor of Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry in the American Institute, Member 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers, late Editor 
of the American Artisan, etc. 
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“ The development of inventions; essentials 
of a successful invention; perfecting details ; 
workiug drawings ; best methods of constract- 
ing models; designing apparatus; choice of 
materials, etc. 

“The great mechanical problems of the age. 
This will comprise an elaborate statement of 
all the improvements which, like the steam- 
plow, the type-setting machine, the steam cot- 
ton-picker, and many others, are acknowledged 
to be worth millions if once invented and 
brought into use, but which thus far have baf- 
fied inventors. In considering each of these a 
careful review will be given of the most im- 
portant means by which it has been attempted 
to produce the desired result. Many of the 
projects hitherto undertaken and given up 
contain the germs of future inventions of the 
greatest value, and are undoubtedly capable of 
suggesting new methods of construction and 
operation to the acute perceptions of inventors 
to whose notice they may be prominently 
brought. 

“ Other needed inventions in manufactures, 
arts, and industries. This will embrace many 





scores of notices, from various sources, concern- 
ing improvements, some slight, some great, 
which are needed in different industrial arts, 
and, while capable of development at small 
cost, are believed to be worth from a few hun- 
dred to many thousand dollars each to the in- 
ventor who will practically overcome existing 
difficulties. 

“ A comprehensive review of the industrial 
condition of the different countries in which 
patent laws exist, and the classes of inventions 
best adapted to the requirements of each, and, 
consequently, most likely to be readily and 
profitably introduced. 

“The work will be published by subscrip- 
tion, and will be sent to the press as soon as 
two thousand subscribers are obtained. It will 
contain five hundred pages, octavo, and be 
printed in the best manner. The price will 
be $5.” 

We shall look forward with interest to the 
completion of this work, and notify our read- 
ers on its appearance. Meantime, let all our 
boys and girls have tool-chests, and learn to 
use tools, and also to invent. 


oo 





oer 


INHERITANCE OF MORAL QUALITIES. 


HE New York Zvangelist, a religious news- 

paper, says: “A question has been raised 
by those close reasoners who are constantly 
interrogating nature respecting the moral re- 
sponsibility of those who inherit qualities of 
mind as well as body: 

“Do children really and truly receive their 
mental biases from their parents? 

“ Who shall decide that point? If they do, 
are they to be blamed for the manifestation of 
sentiments or propensities over which they 
could have no control?” 

[We may answer the first question by ask- 
ing another, Yankee fashion. If children do 
not “ take after” their parents, whom do they 
take after? Do white parents beget black 
children? or do black parents beget white 
ohildren ? ] 

“Much of the character of an individual de- 
pends on the associations and circumstances 
of life. If always in the society of the virtu- 
ous and good, all motives for plunging into 
vice would seem to be removed. But when 
thus circumstanced, a pleasure in iniquitous 
courses, which involves them in unhappiness 
and misery, is then chargeable by some of 
the new school commentators to hereditary 
sources,” 





[A child inherits the natural disposition of 
one or both his parents the same as he inherits 
their physical peculiarities, such as complexion, 
light or dark, straight or curly hair; tall or 
short, thin or stout frames. If parents be 
musical, mechanical, artistic, or if they be 
violent, thievish, gluttonish, sensual, why 
should not the children inherit a tendency to 
these states or conditions? Is it not a law of 
nature that “like produces like?” Is not a 
tree known by its fruits ? ] 

“Tf this should finally meet the approval of 
tribunals of justice, would it do to class evil- 
doers with lunatics, and send them all to asy- 
lums, instead of penitentiaries or the gallows ? 
Who is qualified to answer the question?” 

[The courts do discriminate, so far as they 
know how, in judging who is and who is not 
morally accountable, when they find lunatics, 
imbeciles, and idiots to deal with. Years ago, 
when W. H. Seward was Governor of New 
York, the case of a negro murderer—we forget 
his name—was brought to his notice, after trial, 
conviction, and sentence. Believing the con- 
vict to be of unsound mind, he declined to 
sign his death warrant, on the ground that he 
would not be responsible for hanging an im- 
becile or a fool. The negro died soon after in 
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the Auburn prison, and a dissection of his 
brain showed clearly that he was “ unsound.” 
Now we do not claim that this particular con- 
vict had inherited the diseased conditions 
which led to the crime and to premature 
death, but the probabilities point in that di- 
rection, 

That the pre-natal condition of parents in- 
fluences the disposition of children every mo- 
ther knows. The laws of hereditary transmis- 
sion are as clearly established in the human 
race, though with greater variations, as in that 
of animals. We phrenologisis seek a reform 
in the criminal laws and in the modes of 





punishment. We believe in reformatories and 
asylums, rather than in prisons with brutal 
treatment for the unfortunate; and in the 
name of Him whom you, Mr. Evangelist, 
profess to follow, we ask your kindly aid in 
bringing about such reforms in prison discip- 
line as will secure the improvement of prison- 
ers, so that, when released, they shall be self 
controlling and self-regulating fellow-citizens, 
better every way than when first put under 
restraint and judicious pupilage in the ser- 
vice of the State. It is clearly the interest 
of us all to do all in our power to make men 
better, rather than to punish and degrade them, 
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SOURCE OF THE SUN’S 


HE source of the sun’s heat is a problem. 
This heat is so intense in degree and so 
great in quantity as to be astonishing. Secchi 
attributes to the sun a temperature of eighteen 
millions of degrees; Ericsson only four or five 
millions, while other philosophers put the tem- 
perature at a vastly lower figure, yet compara- 
tively enormous. To illustrate the amazing 
heat of the solar orb, Herschel says that “if 
a solid cylinder of ice, forty-five miles in diam- 
eter and 200,000 miles long, were plunged, end 
first, into the sun, it would melt in a second 
of time.” This degree of heat in the sun is 
argued from the heat of the sun at the distance 
of the earth from the sun. “ No chemical com- 
binations or combustions,” says Prof. Young, 
“such as terrestrial chemistry, makes us famil- 
iar with, could account for it, so enormous is 
the amount.” 

Many theories have been put forth to account 
for the heat of the sun, but none of them is Sat- 
isfactory. Mayer proposed that it derives its 
heat from the incessant fall of meteoric matter 
upon it; but this has been conclusively refuted. 
Williams suggested that the sun obtains its 
fuel from “a hypothetical universal atmos- 
phere, through which the sun and his attend- 
ant planets move;” but this, also, is untenable. 
Another theory is, that the heat is derived from 
the condensation of the sun, which is said to 
be decreasing in size; but there is nothing to 
sustain this theory. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that there is any less or any more heat 
derived from the sun now than at any former 
period. The earth at one time had certainly 
a much higher temperature than at present, but 
that was the result of internal and not of solar 
heat. 





HEAT.—A NEW THEORY. 


It is a peculiarity of the sun’s heat that as we 
pass upward through the atmosphere toward 
the sun its rays become less and less powerful, 
so that at a comparatively slight elevation we 
reach a region of eternal frost and snow. 
There is no heat upon the moon, though its 
surface is exposed to the rays of the sun, as is 
evident from the fact that the shining of the 
moon imparts no heat to the earth; on the con- 
trary, so high an authority as Prof. Tyndall 
considers the rays of the moon to be cold. At 
the same time we are to remember that the 
moon has no atmosphere. 

Now, let us put several considerations to- 
gether and see what we have. No source of 
heat is more certain and invariable than fric- 
tion. We see the heat-producing results of 
friction every day, on every hand. Light 
flashes with a velocity of 183,000 miles in a 
second. What an inconceivable degree of ra- 
pidity! A flash of light would go quite around 
the earth seven times in a single second. A 
ray of light—a quiver, a vibration from the 
sun—dashes down through the vast fields of 
ether and enters our atmosphere. What is the 
result? Intense friction with the atoms of the 
atmosphere; and when the ray of light has 
reached the earth it has become heated. The 
sun is a luminous body; we have no reason to 
believe that it is an intensely heated one. 

On this simple theory how easily these vari- 
ous phenomena can be understood. If the sun 
is a hot body, and if its rays are heated when 
they set out upon their journey to the earth, 
the temperature should not grow less as we 
ascend through the air toward the sun; it 
should remain the same, to say the least, at all 
accessible heights. But as we ascend through 
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the air the rays of light which we encounter 
have met with less resistance in their flight; es- 
pecially, they have not been called into conflict 
with the denser stratum of air near the surface 
of the earth, and, consequently, they are less 
heated. The absence of an atmosphere upon 
the moon will account for the coldness of that 
satellite; for to say that a hot body will radi- 
ate cold rays is the height of absurdity. 

Just here, however, the question may occur, 
why, if heat is derived from the friction of the 
sun’s rays with the atmosphere, does not the 
friction of the moon’s rays with the same at- 
mosphere produce heat? That question is 
easily answered: the sun is a self-luminous 
body, the moon is not. There must be, as 
there unquestionably is, a very wide constitu- 
tional difference between the character of the 
rays proceeding from the sun and those pro- 
ceeding from the moon—a difference established 
by Him who, “in the beginning,” made the 
sun, a self-luminous body, “to rule the day,” 


and the moon, a merely reflective body, “to 


tule the night.” 

But it may be questioned that the friction of 
the sun’s rays with the atmosphere can be suf- 
ficient to produce the degree of heat that we 
find in a sunbeam; and, especially, that its 
flight through a few thousand additional feet 
of air can cause the difference in its tempera- 
ture on the top of a mountain and at the level 
of the sea. We know that the effects of fric- 
tion are wonderful. We draw a match a few 
inches across a hard surface, and friction ig- 
nites it. A man allows a rope to slip rapidly 
through his hands, and friction burns the flesh 
from them. A railroad car runs a few miles 
without having its wheels properly lubricated, 
and so much heat is evolved as to set the car 
on fire. A meteor in flying through space at a 
comparatively slow rate of speed, is drawn into 
our atmosphere, and friction causes it to take 
fire and burn. “If very small it is consumed 
in the upper regions, and leaves only the lumin- 
ous trail of a shooting star. If of very large 
size it may sweep along at a high elevation, or 
plunge directly toward the ground. Becoming 
highly heated in its course, it sheds a vivid 
light, while, unequally expanding, it explodes, 
throwing off large fragments which fall to the 
earth as aerolites, or continue their separate 
course as meteors.” When causes so compara- 
tively trifling are followed by effects so strik- 
ing, what may not be the result of a ray of 
light flashing down through the atmosphere at 
the rate of 183,000 miles in a second ! 

In the discoveries of the spectroscope, how- 


ever, there may seem to exist an objection to 
our theory of the source of the sun’s heat. 
The spectroscope is a modern invention. With- 
out going into any description of this instru- 
ment or discussion of spectrum analysis, suffice 
it to say that by means of this ingenious appar- 
atus the existence of iron, magnesium, sodium, 
hydrogen, and several other elements, in a state 
of combustion in the sun, have been discovered. 
But it does not follow that there is necessarily 
that degree of heat in the sun that philoso- 
phers have attributed to it. The luminosity 
of the sun must depend upon something; why 
not upon the combustion of hydrogen, iron, 
etc.? It is almost certain, from the facts al- 
ready discussed, that the warmth of the sun’s 
rays does not depend upon the heat of the 
sun, but upon their friction with the atoms of 
the atmosphere. Much of the solar light 
which illuminates the earth does not come di- 
rectly from the sun, but is the result of the dis- 
persion and diffusion of the sun’s, rays by the 
reflection of the atmosphere; in like manner 
the genial heat which we derive from the sun’s 
rays may be attributed indirectly to the vital- 
izing envelope that surrounds the rolling 
sphere. T. J. CHAPMAN. 


—_+0+—___ 


IS IT TRUE?. 


N a recent novel the writer thus defines his 
position : “ Stories ! stories! stories ! stories 
everywhere! stories in every paper, in every 
crevice, crack, and corner of the house. We 
see that this thing is to go on. Soon it will 
be necessary that every leading clergyman 
should embody in his theology a social story 
to be delivered from the pulpit, Sunday after 
Sunday. ... Finally, all science and all art 
will be explained, conducted, and directed by 
serial stories, till the present life and the life to 
come shall form only one grand romance.” 
This is what we are coming to, is it? This 
is the way we are to grow “ weaker and wiser.” 
We are to become so weak that we can not 
appreciate any kind of literature, unless it is 
told to us in the form of astory. Teachers are 
to teach stories, and preachers are to preach 
stories. Mathematical questions are to be 
solved by weaving them in with a story. The 
hero will probably give a clear demonstration 
of various kinds of propositions during the 
quiet winter evenings. Some other hero will 
teach his lady-love the languages, and in that 
story we shall be taken through all the differ- 





ent declensions without once stopping to won- 
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der why “ Latin nouns have so many cases.” 
Another Adolphus and his fair one will talk 
of historical events. And as we read that 
story, those long, hard names, which have 
always been a dread to the scholar, will be- 
come “ perfectly charming,” and dates will be 
readily committed to memory. Of course all 
of these things will be talked about during 
courtship and the honeymoon; for whoever, 
’ in a story or elsewhere, heard of a husband 
and wife having a good social visit after that 
time ? 

But, seriously, are we going to allow stories 
to take the place of other literature? Shall 
we sit and see our friends reading trashy novels 
without warning them of their ruinous effects? 
We already have too much day-dreaming and 
too little real life. Sometimes it seems as 
though we had forgotten that life was real, but 
regard it only as a dream, and stories rapidly 
increase dream-life. 

In speaking of novel-reading, a writer says, 
“Tt is a culpable habit; it consumes much 
valuable time; it is also a waste of money. 
The inveterate novel-reader, like the drunkard, 
lays out his money for that which is neither 
food, clothing, nor shelter.” 

The novel-reader’s course is very similar to 
that of the drunkard. They commence by an 
“occasional” story, which they read to rest 
them from business, or to pass away the time 
while traveling. At first they read nothing 
but stories which are written for the purpose 
of exposing national or individual follies. 
Next they read to learn human nature; then, 
as their appetite increases, they read without 
any excuse, only to satisfy their longing desire 
for romance. Finally, business, friends, and 
many opportunities of doing good are neglect- 
ed for the sake of a story. The realities of life 
are irksome to them. They complain about 
labor, and are constantly wishing Adam had 
never sinned and compelled man to “ earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow.” They wish 
they had been born rich, or that “their ship 
would come in;” in fact, they are desirous of 
anything that will release them from toil and 
give them leisure. 

Now, have we not right here a work to do? 
Is it not our duty to help clear the land of this 
curse? Let us awake and be as ready to de- 
fend the right as others are the wrong. Let 
us not sit watching the tide of events, vainly 
regretting that wrong is on the increase, but 
stand ready to protect the right. “ Let us not 
be weary in well-doing, but faithful unto the 
end.” KATE RENEL. 





A REMARKABLE INVENTION.—The New Hay 
en Palladium says: “Mr. Henry Bushneil, of 
this city, has invented a machine which, it is 
said, Mr. Thurston, the celebrated patent law- 
yer of Providence, calls the most remarkable 
he ever has seen. It is the result of years of 
thought, is made to utilize the power which 
there is in the ebb and flow of the tide. It is so 
made that whether the tide is rushing in or out 
a wheel will turn the invention, consisting in 
preserving a constant motion of the- wheel. 
This power will be used to pump air into a 
large cistern, from which pipes ‘will extend 
over a city, the compressed air being used as a 
motive power. Mr. Bushnell intends to set up 
the first tide wheel in the Quinnipiac River, 
where, he says, the tide rushes in and out with 
a force equal to about seven thousand horse 
power.” 

— . 


THE ARGUS-PHEASANT. 

HIS most beautiful bird is rarely seen in 

America. In fact, we can not remember 
a single instance when one has been exhibited 
here. The argus genus belongs to the family of 
gallinaceous birds, and is a native of Asia. It 
may be that the common pheasant, well known 
in Europe, is a member of the genus, although 
very different in the character of its plumage, 
being not above the average of fowls in beauty 
in that respect. The argus is found now only 
in the thick forests of Sumatra, Malacca, Siam, 
and of the East India Islands; and there, on 
account of its retired habits, it is rarely seen 
and very difficult to catch. When caught, it 
does not, like the peacock, endure a long sea- 
voyage and thrive, but pines for its native 
haunts, and dies. Our engraving is a fair rep- 
resentation of this magnificent bird. Its size, 
on account of the wealth of its plumage, ap- 
pears to be nearly that of a turkey, but when 
divested of its feathers, it is not much larger 
than a barn-yard fowl. There is a short, 
hair-like crest on the top of its head. It is the 
male bird which has become distinguished for 
beauty. The tail consists of twelve feathers, 
of which the two middle ones are very long, 
sometimes exceeding four feet. Their color is 
a bright brown, dotted with fleckings of white. 
The secondary feathers of the wings are much 
longer than the primary. Each of these is 
ornamented with a row of brilliant spots under 
the web on the outer side, the remainder of 
that side being filled in with spots of deep 
brown on a yellowish gray ground. It is to 
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these eye-like markings that it owes the name 
argus. The inner web is white at its edge, and 
has the remainder filled up with round and 
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oval spots. The principal quills are of a fine, 
yellowish gray with oval, dusky spots. The 
wing feathers are very richly variegated. The 








hues of black, brown, yellow, orange, and 
white are mingled and mottled, shaded and 
blended in a wonderful manner. The male 


has power to spread its feathers into a broad, 
sweeping, fan-like plume, which presents 4 
spectacle of great attraction. 
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ENRICO DANDOLO. 


T a time when every one is ransacking 

his shelves for accounts of sieges and 
conquests and martial heroes, it may not be 
uninteresting to present to the reader, espe- 
cially the younger one, an abstract from Ven- 
etian history. Among many names round 
which the glory won by heroic deeds still 
plays, brightly glows that of Enrico Dandolo, 
elected Doge of Venice in 1192. This splen- 
did old man, who took upon himself, first, the 
cares of a great government, then the direction 
of an armament, when almost blind, and at an 
age when the halest man finds home, quiet 
amusement, regular habits, and light employ- 
ment not only pleasant, but necessary for the 
enjoyment of life, achieved a fame that will 
never be forgotten while a Venetian heart 
throbs, That he fought in many an action 
and was embassador to the Greck court is 
nearly all that is known of his long lile previ- 
ous to 1192. There is some doubt as to the 
means by which he lost his sight, whether in 
fighting or by the hands of Manuel Comnenus, 
Emperor of the East. Certainly, the last sup- 
position will not strike the reader of the history 
of those times as at all improbable. Dandolo 
displayed his vigor at the very beginning of 
his reign by avenging the seizure of Pola by 
the Pisans, attacking and discomfiting their 
fleet, and he was only prevented from taking 
further retribution by the announcement of the 
fourth Crusade. Fresh from one of the great- 
est struggles on record, I think we Americans 
can far better understand the historian’s de- 
scription of the Conquest of Constantinople 
by the Venetians than we could have done 
eight years ago. The great barons of France, 
so eager for the Crusade, were what we should 
call “ filibusters ;” but to free the Holy Sepul- 
chre and extend the temporal and spiritual 
power of the Church were, if mistaken, noble 
ideas; and in a horde of soldiers the love of 
glory, of money, of wild pleasure must have 
most influence over the greater number. The 
journey of the previous crusading army had 
been made by long and circuitous marches ; the 
barons resolved to send six envoys with in- 
structions and powers plenary to ask Venice 
for the means of transport, she being then, as 
became the Bride of the Sea, the most important 
of the maritime states. Dandolo received them 
with honor, and demanded eight days for the 
Republic to decide on its answer to the request 
for means and transportation. At the end of 
this period the Doge announced his condi- 





tions. If he obtained the consent of the Great 
Council and the Commons of the city, he 
would furnish flat-bottomed boats, or paland- 
ers, for the transportation of 4,000 horses and 
9,000 esquires; ships for 4,500 knights and 
20,000 sergeants on foot; nine months’ provi- 
sions were to be supplied, twice the sum at 
which the men’s portion was rated to be given 
for the horses. The engagement was to last 
one year from the day of departure. The sum 
demanded in return for this aid was £170,000 
sterling. Dandolo also promised to equip, free 
of expense, for the love of God, fifty galleys. 
But Venice was a mercantile power, so all con- 
quests by sea or land were to be divided equal- 
ly between the contracting parties. The con- 
ditions were accepted, 2,000 marks were paid 
to the Doge with which to start. 

Dandolo more than fulfilled his promises, 
but owing to the death of Count Thibaut, of 
Champagne, one of the great barons, the ex- 
haustion of many purses, the unwillingness of 
some of the barons to give any more than the 
sum first specified, the willingness of many to 
break their vows, the Crusaders were not 
willing or not ready to fulfill their part of the 
conditions. The spirit of many leaders, how- 
ever, was that of Dandolo’s own, self-sacrificing 
and energetic; so they strained every nerve to 
pay the debt to Venice. Still, 3,400 marks 
(£68,000) were wanting. Dandolo was ready 
with a plan totally opposed to the wishes of 
the Pope and to the vow of the Crusaders to 
attempt no enterprise aside from this direct 
purpose: Zara, once theirs, now under the 
protection of Hungary, lay on the road to the 
Adriatic. 

“Turn our arms there first,” said Dandolo, 
“it is dangerous left unsubjugated behind ; our 
communication between Palestine and Europe 
would be ever in danger. When this is done, 
and then only, will the Republic allow the 
Venetian armament to sail.” This was the 
substance of what Dandolo said, and the new 
arrangement was ratified. 

There was mass held in St. Mark’s the Sun- 
day following. Barons and meaner pilgrims 
gathered in prayer—an imposing scene. How, 
the upturned faces must have glowed as an old 
man, tall, ruddy with the health of age or ex- 
citement, commanding and dignified in appear- 
ance, ascended the tribune, and, turning the 
blue, undimmed-looking eyes, that nearly all 
present knew to be almost sightless, on the 
vast assembly, spoke like a hero and a sover 
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eign: “Signiors, you are associated with the 
bravest people on earth, for the highest enter- 
prise mortal man can undertake. I am a very 
old man, feeble in health, and have more need 
of repose than glory; yet, knowing none more 
capable of guiding and commanding you than 
myself, who am your lord, if it be your pleas- 
ure that I should take the sign of the cross, to 
watch over and direct you, and leave my son 
in my place to protect our country, I will 
cheerfully go and live and die with you and 
with the pilgrims.” 

With a great shout the vast audience ratified 
the compact. 

On the 9th October, 1202, the fleet sailed 
from the port of Venice; but Boniface Mont- 
ferat, the leader of the land forces, was not at 
his post, perhaps detained by personal affairs, 
perhaps afraid of the censure of the Pontiff, 
Innocent III. Zara lay before them after a 
month’s weary voyage, and that city’s strength 
astonished the pilgrims. The inhabitants were 
equally astonished, and much more intimidated 
at the sight of the foe, and immediately sent to 
the Doge, offering surrender on the single 
condition of personal security. Dandolo laid 
the offer before the allies; but while in coun- 
cil, the disaffected, incited by some of the chief 
citizens of Zara, told the deputies that if Zara 
could hold out against Venice, there was noth- 
ing to fear from the allies. 

The deputies returned to the city, and Dan- 
dolo, on re-entering his tent, heard with anger 
and contempt the cause from the Abbot De 
Vaux, who at the same time interdicted the 
Crusaders from attacking the Christian city of 
Zara. 

When Dandolo stated the case to the barons, 
they were as decided as he in reprobating this 
piece of treachery, and in vowing the destruc- 
tion of the city. Five days they battered the 
walls, on the sixth the Zaraites again offered 
the surrender. Then, as now, surrender did 
not always preserve from plunder, and the 
spoil was equally divided between the French 
and Venetians. The troops went into winter 
quarters there, and Dandolo with his fellow 
chiefs’ had need of all their skill as rulers and 
commanders to keep the peace in the host. 
Montferat arrived with a numerous reinforce- 
ment, and the Crusaders would probably have 
moved eastward in the spring but for the ap- 
peal of Alexius, son of Isaac Angelus, Em- 
peror of the East, to the barons for aid in 
overthrowing his uncle, the usurper Alexius 
Angelus, who, though he is extolled by a native 
historian for being uncommonly humane, took 





from his brother both crown and sight. The 
young Alexius was now at the court of his 
brother-in-law, the King of Germany, and sent 
by envoys the fullest of promises. The Pope’s 
party, represented by De Vaux, refused. The 
barons, generally, heartily espoused the cause 
of Alexius. Dandolo saw that Asia Minor, or 
Egypt, must be secured to gain Palestine. 
Many, too, preferred fighting nearer home 
than in the Holy Land; and Turkish gold is 
said to have worked not vainly among the 
champions of the Cross. So a treaty was 
signed in despite of Innocent III. and his party ; 
and to calm some fears of their followers, per- 
haps some of their own, the barons begged 
forgiveness of the Pontiff before he could hear 
of this fresh disobedience. He forgave, telling 
them for the future to devote their energies to 
the deliverance of Palestine. If the Venetians 
were penitent, they might be forgiven also; if 
they were not, the barons might still use the 
ships of the excommunicated State, but must 
separate themselves as far as possible from 
such a God-forsaken people. The Venetians 
made no show of submission, but eagerly con- 
tinued their labors of preparation. 

The Pope, discovering the second intended 
transgression, sent a severe reprimand, to which 
no attention was paid. The fieet again set 
sail. The array was so splendid that some of 
the recreants who had left the army, or failed at 
the rendezvous, returned with a couple of ships 
to join their old comrades. On went the fleet, 
past the lovely isles of the Archipelago, through 
the narrow Dardanelles, till every sail was 
spread and every banner flying on the Mar- 
mora. Then appeared the great city, that 
wonderful city, “The Queen of the Earth,” 
Constantinople. The Franks landed on the 
Asiatic side, and the next day a message came 
from the Emperor, avhich was returned by one 
of defiance from the Doge and barons. From 
the heights around Santari there was a good 
view of the city and its environs, of which the 
allies soon availed themselves. With great 
shouts the Venetian galleys approached the 
city, and ladders were swung from the yard- 
arms, which, from their great height, over- 
topped the walls. The astonished citizens 
believed they saw men descending from the 
air into their midst, and a fight ensued with 
sword and lance between the earth and sky. 
The old Doge stood on the prow of his galley, 
and urged his people to land. With desperate 
efforts they ran the boat on shore, and all 
leaping out, the banner of St. Mark was borne 
before the fiery old hero. A scene of wild em- 
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ulation followed, and one brave fellow, killed 
probably while performing the act, and whose 
name no one knew, planted the standard on 
one of the Seven Towers. The beseiged fled, 
the invaders rushed in and seized twenty-five 
towers. The Doge then garrisoned them, and 
sent to let the barons know of his success, and 
proceeded to send booty and horses to the 
boats. A fresh body of Greeks returned to the 
charge, and the Venetians set fire to the houses 
between themselves and the foe. A terrible 
expedient; but one can not but admire the 
order, prudence, and vigilance of Dandolo in 
the whole attack. The Greeks turned on the 
barons, already repulsed in another attack. 
The Emperor Alexius, though unwarlike in 
disposition, directed a sally from three gates 
on the camp. The French drew up before the 
palisades which protected their rear and await- 
ed their fate, the enemy numbering more than 
sixty toone! Tidings of their peril reached 
Dandolo while rejoicing in his hardly-won 
towers. Leading the way, he rushed to rescue 
or death with every man that could be spared 
from the fleet. 

The force of Alexius was overwhelming; but 
desperate men sell their lives dearly, and there 
was every prospect of a fight such as might 
have equaled Chevy Chase; but the previous 
success of the Venetians must have strangely 
daunted the Greeks. The enemies regarded 
each other for a long time without a move- 
ment. At length the Emperor signed to re- 
treat. Joyful interval! The danger was to 
be met the next morning, perhaps with no 
better result, but the imminent peril was past, 
and the exhausted soldiers could take off their 
armor. During the night strange rumors 
reached them, to be confirmed in the morning. 
The usurper—miserable coward !—had fled to 
an obscure village in Bulgaria. The chief 
eunuch of the palace took temporary command. 
Old Isaac Angelus was roused from his dun- 
geon and led to the palace to receive afresh 
the acclamations of his people. When all 
doubt of these wonderful facts was removed, 
the allies gave way to their joy. 

Isaac and his son were jointly emperors; 
but they quarreled, and were certainly not at 
all grateful to their deliverers. The allies were 
indignant, and finally bearded the lion in his 
den; that is, Conon de Bethune, Geoffrey de 
Villehardonin, and Miles de Brabant, with the 
Venetian counsellors, rode to the palace, alight- 
ed, and found themselves in the presence of 
the Emperors’ full court. They warned the 
sovereigns that if their promises were not kept, 





they (the Crusaders) should renounce the Em- 
perors as lords and friends, and pursue them 
to the utmost extremity; then, without stop- 
ping to hear the tumult of anger and surprise 
that ensued, they left the palace, mounted their 
horses and escaped uninjured. 

A war of skirmishes followed. The Vene- 
tiaus, by their courage and skill, once saved 
the fleet from destruction by fire. After Alex- 
ius was murdered by the agency of Mourt- 
zonphlons, and his father died of terror, the 
allies, ignorant of what had occurred, were in- 
vited to the city, in the name of Alexius, to 
settle their claims and rewards; but Dandolo’s 
sagacity saved them from being murdered. 
Innocent III. had pardoned the Venetians be- 
cause he was obliged “to look after the lame 
and halt members of the Church as well as the 
perfect ones;” and when he heard of the mur- 
der of Alexius, he declared that war against 
the usurper and his abettors was just and law- 
ful. He granted full dispensation to those who 
should die in the cause; so preparations were 
made for another attack on Constantinople. 
Mourtzonphlons had energy and courage, and 
while vigorously preparing for war, held him- 
self ready for pacific arrangements. 

The barons demanded two millions (sterling), 
and the Doge was appointed to conclude the 
treaty. The attempt proved useless, and hos- 
tilities recommenced. In one of his sallies the 
Emperor barely escaped with his life. The 
sacred ensign, to which the Greeks attached a 
superstitious value, was taken by Dandolo. 
It was decided in council that a great naval 
attack should be made by the joint forces of 
the Doge and his allies. Before this the dispo- 
sition of the spoil to be gained was decided as 
calmly as though Dandolo, from whom the 
proposition came, had prescient power. Two 
attacks, the second being successful, were 
made upon the city, and then followed the two 
common horrors of war—spoliation and de- 
struction. Scarcely a monument of taste and 
skill was preserved to adorn the churches or 
capital cities. Dandolo placed the four horses 
of gilt bronze on the western portal of the 
Basilica of St. Marks, where they remain to 
this day, with the exception of a short journey 
to and from France. Baldwin, of Flanders, 
was elected Emperor. The division of spoil 
was made in accordance with the previous 
agreement. Venice acquired Aegospotamos, 
Nicomedia, Adrianople, many islands in the 
Adriatic and Archipelago, with a long list of ” 
ports. Dandolo was allowed to tinge his 
buskins with purple, the imperial hue, to 
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claim an exemption from feudal duty, and to 
style himself Despot of Rouimania and Lord 
of One-Fourth and One-Eighth of the Roman 
Empire. His services, wisdom, and age exalt- 
ed him in the eyes of all, and that reverence 
often prevented the swords of the warriors 
who had fought so bravely side by side from 
being drawn upon each other. 

With success came quarrels and separations, 
over which Dandolo could have no control. 
Great reverses followed. Baldwin was taken 
by the Bulgarians, against whom the allied 
powers were now fighting. Dandolo, aided by 
the intrepid and prudent De Villehardonin, 
conducted the remnant of their forces back to 
Constantinople, almost the only possession left 





to the Latins, of whom, happily, there were 
enough to hold it; and before that went, too, 
as it subsequently did, Dandolo, worn out, at 
length, laid by sword and casque and lance, 
his honors and his cares, folded his hands on 
the cross for the last time, and slept. Under 
the vestibule of Santa Sophia were laid the re- 
mains of an able ruler, a brave warrior, a real 
friend, and, we trust, allowing as well as mortal 
judgment can for the difference between those 
times and these, a Christian knight. 

He had the rare privilege of carrying even 
to the grave almost unimpaired the personal 
and mental gifts with which God had endow- 
ed him, leaving behind him sons who did not 
lower the dignity of his name. EMBERS, 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 
ITS COMPLEX NATURE—DEFICIENCIES IN OUR MODES OF TEACHING. 
BY LEWIS W. BURNET. 


{7 HEN the Hon. Horace Mann was State 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
Massachusetts, he stated in his Second Annual 
Report that from all he could learn he was 
convinced that not more than one in twelve of 
the pupils in those schools understood the 
meaning of the words they read! “They do 
not master the sense,” said he, “of their read- 
ing lessons; and the ideas and feelings intend- 
ed by the author to be conveyed and excited 
in the reader’s mind still rest in the author's 
intention, never having yet reached the place 
of their destination.” He seemed to be quite 
at a loss for the cause of this condition, which, 
he says, “is widely prevalent, and threatens 
the most alarming consequences.” He con- 
tinues, “ How the cause of this deficiency is to 
be apportioned among the legal supervisors of 
the schools, parents, teachers, and authors of 
text-books, it is impossible to say.” 

Every true and thoughtful teacher has ob- 
served and regretted the same defect in the 
daily exercise of his profession; but whether 
the principal cause of it has been discovered 
by any one heretofore I do not know, certainly 
no publication of the fact has been made. 

An experience of over thirty years in teach- 
ing has enabled the writer to ascertain the 
cause, as he believes; and the importance of 
the subject impels him to make known his 
views and his reasons for them. That there is 
& great deficiency somewhere in our educa- 
tional systems is proverbial. There is no fair 
proportion between the time and money ex- 








pended and the useful results obtained. The 
chief cause of the deficiency is in the peculiar 
structure of the English language. A language 
complex and composite, made up by there be- 
ing engrafted upon the plain and limited An- 
glo-Saxon stock a large supply of words taken 
from Latin and Greek and some other ancient 
languages, with a good sprinkling from the 
French and other modern ones. Perhaps one- 
third of the words of our written language—the 
language used in our spelling-books and in our 
easiest reading-books—are really to the learn- 
ers a foreign tongue. 

We have a native language and a naturalized 
one; and this distinction is as broad as it is 
among our citizens as natives and of foreign 
birth. It is, of course, the naturalized part of 
the English language which causes most of the 
difficulty to learners, and they encounter it at 
almost every step of their progress, from the 
first pages of the spelling-book until they 
“have finished their education.” 

In Webster’s spelling-book the first lesson in 
two syllables has a large proportion of words 
derived from the Latin language, with scarcely 
any change in form or dress. Here we find the 
words “natal,” “mural,” “horal,” “nasal,” 
“trover,” etc., given for a “ task ”—and rightly 
so-called—for children of six years of age! 
For all useful purposes they might as well be 
in the Chinese. And here, at the outset, we 
teach children to use words without attaching 
the least meaning to them. And this habit, 
the bane and preventive of all improvement, 
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follows them, with rare exceptions, through 
life, destroying nearly all the advantages of 
reading, and leading inevitably to a love for 
light reading, novels, and stories, because this 
kind of reading is understood generally by the 
reader, as it is composed mostly of simple 
Saxon. 

Such being the facts of the case, and no one 
can successfully deny them, common-sense 
would dictate two things: first, that pure 
English words, native, not naturalized, should 
be used as far as possible in all primary stud- 
ies and text-books; second, that inasmuch 
as most of the terms in science above the rudi- 
ments are necessarily derived from the learned 
languages, as the Latin, Greek, etc., the ut- 
most care should be taken to give the learner 
all possible aid in acquiring a practical knowl- 
edge of the Latin and Greek part of the En- 
glish tongue. This can only be done by the 
careful and persistent use of books on the 
“Etymology and Analysis of the English Lan- 
guage,” which give the Latin, Greek, and other 
roots, and the prefixes and suffixes of what I 
have called the foreign part of the English 
language. By this means the learner is fur- 
nished with a key to the meaning of many 
words in our language which nothing else can 
so cheaply supply. The course indicated by 
these two propositions would go a great way 
in removing the difficulty now experienced in 
trying to become intelligent readers, especially 
in the natural sciences and in the English 
classics ; and would furnish that which Hon. 
Horace Mann so anxiously desired. 

But so far from adopting this obvious course, 
we find authors and teachers pursuing the very 
opposite. So far as authors are concerned, 
almost every text-book bears testimony to this 
charge. Any one by inspecting them will find 
that these books abound with words from the 
learned languages, brought into ours with little 
or no change, often when a pure English word 
was overlooked which would have conveyed 
the meaning and been well understood by the 
learner or reader. And, to make the matter 
worse, in our public schools dictionaries are 
rarely within reach of such scholars as may 
desire to consult them. Who has ever seen a 
catalogue of books for pupils in the public 
schools which contained definers and dictiun- 
aries for the use of each pupil? 

Can there be any difficulty in perceiving the 
cause why there is so much “ parrotting” in 
our schools? What else could there be under 
the circumstances? We put pupils to using a 
language a portion—and that not small—of 





which is foreign ; and, to cap the climax of 
absurdity, we deny them the use of the neces- 
sary books to learn the meaning of the words! 

The prevailing use of so much Latinized- 
English is more a fashion than a necessity 
among authors; they often prefer the alien 
word to the native, when the latter would be 
the more expressive. This may be owing, in 
great part, to inadvertence on their part; being 
themselves familiar with these Latinized words, 
they very innocently suppose all others, even 
children, to be so! Or, perhaps, they wish to 
show their erudition, and thus give eclat to 
their books. Or, again, they may imagine 
their readers are like the English farmer who 
complained to his parson because he “ didn’t 
give his hearers some Zatin in his sarmons.” 
The parson replied he didn’t know that any 
of his hearers wished it, or understood Latin. 
“ That is neither here nor there,” rejoined the 
farmer ; “ whetherf{we understand it or not, we 
pay for the best and we ought to have the Jest.” 
But as our written language, from whatever 
cause, is largely derived from foreign and 
classical languages, and as the terms of science 
are necessarily so derived, nothing is more ob- 
vious than that the utmost care should be 
taken to give the young and the mere English 
reader all possible aids in understanding this 
part of our language. 

This matter has received neither the re- 
quisite attention of the public nor of educa- 
tors, and has not been discussed at the educa- 
tional conventions. We have seen no allusion 
to it in the press of this country or of England. 
One author remarks in passing that “ teachers, 
not classical, would ‘find benefit in studying 
the analysis and derivation of words.” But 
how they were to use such knowledge he does 
not indicate. He does not seem to be in the 
least aware that the want of the knowledge 
that should be thus obtained, both in teacher 
and scholar, is the bane and deficiency in our 
schools; and from this cause chiefly arises 
that superficial education which is alleged to 
be a characteristic of our population. 

“Words,” we are told by high authority, 
“are the keys of knowledge;” and what will 
that knowledge be worth where words are im- 
perfectly understood, or, which is often the 
case, not understood at all? A deep thinker 
has said, “ Words may be compared to the 
pencil of the painter—they paint to the imag- 
ination of the hearer or reader.” But we all 
know they must be well understood before they 
can do this. When not understood, the word- 
painting will be nearly the same to the reader 
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or student as the painting of the pencil is to 
the blind. 

Reading the words and not the meaning is 
the rule among pupils, as Horace Mann found 
out to his great regret. And this kind of read- 
ing is worse than none; it leads to habits that 
prevent any self-improvement in after-life. 
And its natural effect is to leave the mind just 
in the condition to be amused and interested 
by the trashy tales and fictions so popular in 
our day ; and whose influences are destructive 
to the thinking powers of the mind, to say 
nothing of morals. This deleterious literature 


is written, mostly, in plain Anglo-Saxon lan-— 


guage, and is therefore understood by all, with- 
out the trouble of consulting a dictionary , and, 
of course, being well understood, the senti- 
ments and language of the author find a re- 
sponse in the minds and imaginations of the 
readers. Hence its popularity. 

On the contrary, all the useful and improv- 
ing branches of literature, as history, biogra- 
phy, philosophy, the English classics, the belles 
lettres, etc., and the natural sciences, present 
difficulties, and often great ones, from the use 
of words derived from the learned and really 
foreign languages. Hence it is that books on 
these subjects are so little read by the masses. 
Here is the weak point in our educational sys- 
tems, as has been said before. Our schools 
should qualify all pupils to understand and to 
read understandingly anything in the English 
language; whereas now the majority of them 
understand only the Anglo-Sazon part of it! 
Such is the fact, as we shall proceed to show 
from actual examples. These cases occurred a 
few years ago, and they are worth more than 
a volume of suppositions, or of scores of school 
“commencements,” gotten up for the occasion. 
The following memoranda were taken from a 
lecture delivered not long since by the princi- 
pal of the high-school of P . 

He said: “ Out of a large number of appli- 
cants for teachers’ situations in the public 
schools, only one knew the meaning of the 
word ‘sumptuary,’ and that, too, when the 
press of the city had often used the word in a 
late discussion of some municipal regulations. 
Again, no teacher could tell the meaning of 
‘hibernate.’ But in the case of the word ‘ hiber- 
nal, one teacher wrote, with much self-compla- 
cency, ‘ Hibernal, relating to Ireland!’” This 
applicant, the Jecturer informed his hearers, 
took the post of principal by election of the 
trustees. We can well imagine what his teach- 
ing would be, and how much his scholars 
would learn of the English language. But to 








our notes, Another teacher under examina- 
tion replied, “ Alternate means not ternate.” 
The word “ tact” was given as the meaning of 
the word “ odium,” and it was thus incorpor- 
ated in the sentence written on it: “He was 
an odium writer.” This examinee was prob- 
ably a graduate of the high-school, and the 
lecturer informed his audience, “This appli- 
cant took a situation as teacher by vote of the 
trustees.” Another said “ odium” meant smell; 
he wrote, “ The odium of the new-mown hay.” 
Question by the examiner : “ What is the mean- 
ing of ‘friable?’” The answer given by four 
pupils was, “something that can be fried.” Of 
“vital?” Answer, “ Relating to death.” The 
word “develop” was given out. The answer 
was, “It means to swallow up.” A sentence 
was written: “The whale developed Jonah.” 
“Intrinsic?” The answer was, “ Not trinsic.” 
The word “utility” was given out. Answer, 
“Relating to the soil,” confounded, doubtless, 
with “fertility.” -“ Fluctuation?” Teo this 
was answered, “ beating ;” as “the boy gota 
fluctuation,”—flagellation was of course meant. 
It will be noticed that all the words above, 
whose definitions as given were so absurd or 
ludicrous, belong to what may be called the 
foreign portion of the English language, and 
it shows how little is really known or taught 
on this subject in what are called “ grammar 
schools.” And this is only a sample of what 
might be given if time and space permitted. 
But I will give a few more specimens, as it is 
seldom that the public get an inside view of 
the state of things in our institutions of learn- 
ing. What the public does see is usually pre- 
pared for the oceasion, and looks very well; 
but it is only a fancy picture. 

To the question, “ What does the word ‘stat- 
ure’ mean?” the answer was, “a picture,” 
This sentence was written: “I saw a stature 
of Washington.” Question: “ Atonement?” 
Answer: “A small insect.” One pupil an- 
swered that “ circumference is distance through 
the middle;” another wrote that it was “ dis- 
tance through the middle round the outside.” 
“ Gregarious” was defined to mean, “ pertain- 
ing to ido]s.” 

These extracts are introduced mainly to 
show the difficulties of our language, not to 
foreigners, but to us natives. While we think 
we are only learning our mother tougue, we 
are really learning also parts of the Greek, 
Latin, German, and French languages, and 
that, tao, with very little assistance. In public 
schools dictionaries can rarely be consulted, 
except by some few of the more advanced 
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scholars; and definers are seldom seen in these 
schools. Even the definitions attached to les- 
sons in the reading-books are not required to 
be learned previous to reading the lesson. “I 
speak by the book,”—I have taught in those 
schools. The reason for this strange omission, 
as given by teachers and superintendents, is 
that the meaning of the words can be gathered 
by the pupil from the context. The foregoing 
sketch of examinations shows the weight of 
this reason, and Horace Mann’s report of the 
condition of the Massachusetts schools fur- 
nishes the commentary. 

The fact that the English is a peculiar lan- 
guage, and requires special treatment, has 
never been recognized in practice by authors 
or teachers to any useful extent. Nor has the 
great difference between the spoken language 
and the written been much attended to. The 
child soon becomes familiar with the meaning 
of the spoken words, as they are more nearly 
the real mother tongue, derived from Anglo- 
Saxon; but when a book is shown him he 
finds words to whose meaning he has no clue. 
For instance, what can such a child know of 
the word “mariner?” Nothing. He knows 
nothing of its root, mare, Latin for sea. With 
seaman and saflor the case is entirely different ; 
their roots, sea and sail, are in his native 
tongue, he knows their meaning and is easily 
led to the meaning of their derivatives, sea- 
man and sailor. 

This is a fair specimen of the nature and 
difficulties of the English language; a lan- 
guage which, instead uf growing in the great- 
est measure from its own roots like most oth- 
ers, has been made by engrafting from many 
languages upon the Anglo-Saxon stock. This 
process has made a very expressive and full 
language, but a very difficult one to master. 
So fond were the framers of our language of 
these foreign grafts, that even when they used 
Saxon for the most familiar names, they posted 
off to the Latin for adjectives to couple with 
them. Hence we have dog, Saxon, and canine, 
Latin, instead of doggish ; so cat, Saxon, feline, 
Latin ; fever, febrile ; week, hebdomadal (quite 
a short name for weekly); day, adjective diur- 
nal; year, annual, etc., etc., to the end, not of 
the chapter only, but to the end of the lan- 
guage! 

And yet we are told that students, even the 
youngest, need no special instruction in getting 
the meaning of the words of such a language. 
In one of our fashionable private schools the 
teacher proclaimed that “ spelling-books were 
of no use in his school;” but I had occasion 





soon after to ask one of his Latin scholars to 
spell door-knocker ; he spelled it thus : “ door- 
nocer !” 

The rudimental branches, on which all really 
sound learning depends, are much neglected, 
not only in our lower schools, but in our col- 
leges. As one proof of this, we will cite a few 
specimens which we have lately seen of the 
scholarship of some of the graduates of one of 
our first-class colleges. Before they left the in- 
stitution they wrote their names and some senti- 
ment in each other’s albums. Among these 
entries were found the following: “Time 
fly’s,” “I shall expect to hear you soon har- 
angueing a public meeting,” “I part with 
eatche one of you with regret.” One had a 
sentence without a verb! etc. We will end 
these “awful disclosures” by an item that 
came under our own eye in a certain “ high- 
school” composition—it was the verb keep 
spelled “ ceap!” 

In conclusion, we will say that if we have 
succeeded in showing that a great deficiency 
exists in our present modes of instruction, so 
far as our language is concerned, and if the 
cause and nature of that deficiency and evil has 
been truly indicated, we have accomplished a 
good work. It rests with others to apply the 
remedy—with parents and with such teachers 
as desire to see a reform in this matter. 


- 40 
HALLUCINATIONS OF GENIUS. 


T is curious to note the number of men 

eminent in literature or prominent in his- 
tory who have been the subjects of temporary 
or persistent hallucinations, or of whom, at all 
events, such an allegation has been made. 
Hyacinthe Langlois, an intimate friend of Talma, 
relates that that celebrated actor informed him 
that when he came on the stage he was able 
by force of will to make his large and brilliant 
auditory disappear, and to substitute skeletons 
in their place. When his imagination had thus 
filled the theater with these singular spectators, 
their reactive power on himself was such as of- 
ten to give his personations a most powerful 
effect. Sir Thomas Browne, Jerome Cardag, 
and Goethe also possessed, in various degrees, 
this remarkable faculty. In something of the 
same way the great mass of people interpret 
the accounts that Socrates had warnings from 
his demon; Brutus saw his evil genius before 
Philippi; Cromwell was visited by a woman 
of gigantic stature, who assured him he would 
yet be king. Napoleon believed in his star, at 
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which General Rapp found him on one occa- 
sion gazing in rapture; Joan of Arc heard 
voices and had revelations; Lord Castlereagh 
saw on one occasion a spectral child ; Ben Jon- 
son informed Drummond of Hawthornden 
that he had passed a night in looking at Tartars 
and Turks, Romans and Carthagenians, fight- 
ing round his great toe; Malebranche heard 
the voice of Deity; Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, 
heard an agreeable noise in the heavens, which 
he accepted as a favorable response to his 
prayer for direction in regard to the publication 
of a book; Pope and Byron saw each on one 
occasion a specter. The cases of Mohammed, 
Luther, Pascal, Ignatius Loyola, Colonel Gardi- 
ner, and a host of others, will occur to the reader 
as being probably examples of hallucination 
determined by that most prolific source of il- 
lusions, strong religious feeling. It is note- 
worthy, as bearing on the theory of hallucina- 
tions, that they are not always reproductions 
of past states of consciousness.— Home Journal. 

[Disordered, or overloaded stomachs are the 
more frequent causes of hallucinations than 
any peculiarity in the form of the brain. Nor 
is this sort of hallucination confined to men and 
women of genius. Everybody who eats too 
much food, or that of an indigestible sort, will 
be afflicted with them ; so also, will they who 
“give themselves up” to the emotions or 
the’ imagination. The intellect was given to 
guide us, and we should not lose ourselves in 
any wild wanderings. Perfect sleep is always 
dreamless. In perfect health there will be no 
morbid hallucinations. We repeat, those who 
eat too much pork or too much food of any 
kind, especially at night, may expect when try- 
ing to sleep to be chased by hags and specters. ] 


——_—¢9¢¢——_—_—— 


Oxsituary.—Mr. David Myers, a native of 
Germantown, Pa., born in 1792, and a descend- 
ant of the famous Swiss family of William Tell, 
died at his residence in Varna, Marshall Co., II1., 
on the 14th July, 1872, in the 81st year of his 
age. He early found his way to the wild West, 
and as a pioneer showed his strength of char- 
acter. He was not only a pioneer in the ordi- 
nary sense, but having become an orchardist 
and fruit raiser, he was a leader in stocking the 
county with valuable fruits. He believed in 
Phrenology, was endowed with a high, moral 
head, was a sound, clear thinker, very hopeful, 
persevering, and a useful citizen. He left ten 
children, who, with the grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren, number one hundred and 
twenty. 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for August 
comes to hand in good time, and well freighted. 
The number is more largely than usual made up 
of the class of subjects to which the work is 
specially devoted, which is not in its favor, ex- 
cept to the special devotees of that subject.— 
Christian Advocate N. Y. 

[We are almost hopeless of ever bringing the 
editor of the good old Advocate—which we 
have read more than thirty years—to the ac- 
ceptance of Phrenology. Why? The editor 
has not a bad head. He is well informed on 
many subjects, and yet he rejects Phrenology! 
We must call around at his house, examine his 
head, write out his character, and those of his 
wife, children, servants, etc., and convince him 
by the logic of stern facts. He must be con- 
verted to the truth as it is in science. ] 


——_ +06 
WISDOM. 


WE open the hearts of others when we open our 
own. 

THE rose has its thorns, the diamond its specks, 
and the best man his failings. 


As the flint and steel stricken together produce 
fire, so the conflict of men’s minds elicits truth. 


HatF the failures in life arise from the pulling 
in one’s horse as he is leaping. —Chapin. 

THE world estimates men by their success in 
life, and, by general consent, success is evidence 
of superiority.—Zverett. . 

Every man’s life lies with the present; for the 
past is spent and done with, and the future is un- 
certain. 

A MAN who is not able to make a bow to his own 
conscience every morning, is hardly in a condition 
to respectably salute the world at any other time 
of the day. 

So live, and when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not like the quarry slave at night, [ed 

Scourged to his dungeon; but sustained and sooth- 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down in pleasant dreams.— 
Bryant. 

Lesson TO Ruiers.—The Chinese Emperor 
Tchon set out on a journey to visit the vast prov- 
inces of his empire, accompanied by his heir. 
One day he stopped among some fields where the 
people were hard at work. ‘I took you with me,” 
he said to his son, ‘‘that you might be an eye- 
witness of the painful toils of the poor; and that 
the feeling their laborious lot among us should 
excite in your heart, may, in the future, prevent 
your consent to burdening them with taxes,” 
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MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


A PHILOsopPHic Indian has truly observed, ‘“‘ Too 
much Jum jis’ nuff.” 

COLERIDGE tells us of a man who had such an 
overwhelming self-esteem that he was never known 
to speak of himself without taking off his hat. 

Wuart positive proof is there that King David 
and his son Solomon were tailors? ‘‘ And Solo- 
men mended the breaches which David his father 
had made.” 

“*Srx feet in his boots!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Bees- 
wax; ‘* what will the impudence of this world 
come to, I wonder! Why, they might as well tell 
me that the man had six heads in his hat.” 

“Is this seat unoccupied?” asked an exquisite 
of an old lady. ‘I don’t know,” said she, run- 
ning her hands over the surface, “it feels mostly 
like plush, but you can’t always tell.” 





“TI want to know,” said a creditor fiercely, 
““when you are going to pay me what you owe 
me?” ‘When I’m going to pay you? Why, 
you’re a pretty fellow! Do you take me fora 
prophet ?”’ 

**Srr,” said an irate little gentleman of about 
four feet eleven inches, to one six feet two, “I 
would have you know, sir, that I have been well 
brought up!”’ ‘ Possibly,” said the tall one look- 
ing down, ‘‘ but you havn’t been brought up far.” 

PuonoGraPuy.—A phriend, pheeling phunnily 
phigurative, phurnishes the phollowing: “ 4ty 
4tunate 4esters 4tuitously 4tifying 4 4lorn 4tresses 
4cibly 4bade 4ty 4midable 4eigners 4ming 4aging 
4ces.”’ 

JupGe’s SENTENCE.—A pious but uneducated 
judge closed a sentence with the following touch- 
ing reproach: ‘Prisoner at the bar, nature has 
endowed you with a good education and respecta- 
ble family connections, instead of which you go 
prowling around the country stealing ducks.” 








{)w lent Pure. 





{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader, 
Contributions for ** What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Our € orrespoudents. 


Questions OF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of an early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. In all cases correspondents should 
give name and residence, as our time is too valuable to be 
spent on anonymous letters. 





Fiso anp PurEenNotocy.—Please let 
the subscribers of the JouRNAL know what con- 
nection fish culture has with Phrenology. 


Ans. We have three answers for this question. 
The first is, that every pursuit in life and every 
fact in every science has to do with the culture or 
gratification of the phrenological faculties; and 
second, as the title of our magazine is ‘*‘ PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL AND LiFe ILLUSTRATED,” 
many things come appropriately under the head 
of ‘‘ Life Illustrated,” and tish culture is supposed 
to be one of those appropriate subjects. Third, 
as Phrenology relates to a sound mind in a sound 
body, everything which tends to give vigor to the 
brain has a legitimate connection with Phrenol- 
ogy; and fish, as an article of food, is most excel- 
lent for brain-workers on account of the large 
quantity of phosphorus which it contains. If any 
of our readers have such an excellent constitution 
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and such strength of brain that they can think 
continuously without becoming exhausted, they 
may not see the connection of fish culture with 
brain and brain work. We hope, however, that 
such persons will forbear complaint on account 
of those dull-brained people who are not so smart 
but what they necd fish as a food for brain, and, 
therefore, will be interested to know how to culti- 
vate that food which will tend to make them in- 
tellectual and wise. A little less ‘hog and hom- 
iny”’’ and more salmon, shad, and blue-fish would 
promote health of body and clearness of mind. 


STAMMERING AND STUTTERING. — I 
have been afflicted for some time with a painful 
hesitation in my speech. Iam an officer in a so- 
ciety, and have much talking to do, but my deliv- 
ery is spoiled and myself laughed at by this stut- 
ter. I tind it impossible to pronounce H, 8, R, 
and other letters, but those are the most difficult 
for me to pronounce. I do not think it is ner- 
vousness, as I feel calm when speaking; and cer- 
tainly not from bashfulness, as I am intimate with 
those I am addressing. I feel that, while perfectly 
competent to fulfill | duty, this defect causes 
me to be only tolerated by the society. If you 
can suggest any remedy or recommend me to any 
book treating the subject that will assist me to 
overcome this impediment in my speech, I shall 
be very grateful. 


Ans. We should consult a surgeon, and if there 
be any physical impediment, have it removed. In 
the ‘Combined Annuals of Phrenology and Phys- 
iognomy”’ may be found a treatise on stammering 
and stuttering, with directions for overcoming the 
same. 
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SoutH CaRoLina, 1872. 

Cuttp to Avopt.—Mr. 8. R. Wells— 
Dear Sir—Pardon this intrusion upon your valu- 
able time and patience; but seeing, in a number 
of your highly appreciated JouRNAL, something 
about the destitute children of New York, prompts 
me to write a note of inquiry to see if it would be 
possible for me to have a little girl of about 
twelve years of age bound to me (I would prefer 
an entire orphan); if so, I could readily promise 
her a good home, substantial clothing, and a tol- 
erably fair education—such as I can give her at 
home myself. If it is not asking too much, I 
would, indeed, be glad if vou would give me a 
speedy answer, and very much oblige, MRs, C. 

Ans. If you were in New York, with proper ref- 
erences to satisfy the officials who have charge of 
the children, you could doubtless find a girl to 
adopt that would suit you. The “Children’s Aid 
Society,’ ty their agents, take large parties of 
children West, and distribute them among the 
good people who want them, and who come to 
the points where it is known the children are to 
stop. When all that may be wanted there are se- 
lected and settled, the party moves on to another 
town, and so on till all are adopted. In this way 
of distribution the agents have an opportunity to 
learn the character and standing of the families 
who apply for children to adopt. 

It would be difficult to make a selection for you 
and more difficult, perhaps, to gain the assent of 
the institution to send a child so far unattended 
by one of their accredited agents; and it might 
take more of our time to find the right one than 
you would be willing to compensate us for. More- 
over, persons generally prefer to see the object of 


their care and affection before the matter is fixed, 
and it is a delicate responsibility to select for 
others. This would be lessened, however, if we 
had, as a field of selection, one of our public 
schools, or a good Sunday-school of tive hundred 
pupils from substantial families. 

Could you not find some orphan in Charleston 
or Savannah that needs your motherly guidance, 
and would repay you a hundred-fold for your care, 
culture, and wisdom? —— 


Unruty Boy.—We have a son five 
years old in whom we have labored to implant 
principles of kindness, yet he is exceedingly self- 
willed—disposed to = and fight. How should 
we train such a child to break him of his unhappy 
and implant a disposition of kindness and 
ove } 

Ans. It may be the child has inherited an “ un- 
happy temper,” which it would be impossible “ to 
break.’ Patience, gentleness, and firmness, if in- 
spired by wisdom and moral feeling, will gener- 
ally guide and train such a disposition so as to 
make it tolerable. —_ 

Heapacue.—What is the cause of 
common headache ? 

Ans. Headache is caused by stimulants, by over- 
eating, by eating extra hearty food, or sometimes 
by abstinence from food for too long a time. A 
dull and disordered state of the liver is a cause of 
headache, and it sometimes is produced by too 
much excitement and exhaustion of the nervous 
system. Headache is a symptom, not a disease. 





Eces—How to Kerr Tuem.—Please 
tell me the best way to keep eggs. 

Ans. There are several ways of keeping eggs. 
One is, to pack them, smaller end downward, in 
fine salt, so that no two eggs shall touch each 
other or the box or tub in which they are packed. 
Another way is to put them in a pickle of lime 
water; another is to varnish them, or cover their 
shells with melted beeswax, the object being to 
exclude the air from the contents of the shells, 
and to keep them cool. If one would pack eggs 
in salt, lime, or pulverized clay, and put them in 
an ice house, they might be kept any desirable 
length of time. At our house they get eaten— 
they do not keep, do what we will. 


Bitiovusness.—I suffer from bilious- 
ness Or torpidity of the liver. What mode of 
treatment will be useful in such a case? 


Ans. Stop eating greasy food, sugar, and fine 
flour bread, and use more fruits and vegetables. 
Horses get bilious, constipated, and “‘ hide bound”’ 
by eating too much corn meal and too little hay 
and green grass. In like manner human beings 
eat cake, pie, butter, sugar, spices, and fine flour 
bread, and drink strong coffee and tea, and wonder 
why they become dyspeptic and bilious. Drum- 
ming or spatting with the hands, gently at first, 
over the region of the liver, and the wearing at 
night a wet girdle, and washing off and a smart 
rubbing in the morning will be serviceable. Ac- 
tive habits in the sunshine and an abundance of 
sleep are good agents of health in these cases. 


Ghat Then Sap. 


MInp AnpD Immorratiry.—* A Work- 
ingman”’ writes his views of mind and immortal- 
ity, and we give him a hearing merely for the sake 
of free discussion : 

“I do not believe that we have an immortal 
entity within us that can think, speak, and do all 
that we can do separate from the body, but that 
we are organized beings capable of receiving im- 
pressions from without by means of the five 
senses, and that the brain has not of itself the 
power of thought, but when God infuses His 
spirit into us we become living. When this spirit, 
with the brain, and in connection with impres- 
sions from without are in action, thought is pro- 
duced. This spirit fills all space, so that by it all 
things are before Him; so that He knows our 
thoughts afar off. Without it we could not raise 
the right hand or move the left foot; and when 
He withdraws His spirit we are resolved to our 
mother earth ; and so the body goes to the ground, 
and the spirit returns to God, who gave it. 

“This is like steam to the engine. You may fit 
up an engine, but it is useless until steam is let 
into the cylinder. Neither is the steam of any 
good without the engine, but both together pro- 
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duce motion, and the better and smoother the 
machinery the more is accomplished. So it is 
with the brain; the more it is cultivated the more 
is comprehended. It is the same spirit that is in 
the ignorant and the intelligent, but the one is 
cultivated, while the other is not. Is not this true 
Phrenology? When you stop the steam from the 
engine, motion is ceased. When the spirit is 
taken away thoughts subside; or if the brain is 
very much impaired thought is confused. The 
result is madness and sometimes death. We can 
not lay claim to the spirit, for it is not ours; 
neither can we exist without it, as a certain poet 
has said : 
*** If Thou shouldst call me to resign 

What most I prize, it never was mine ; 

I only yield thee what was thine. 

Thy will de done.’ 

**To show that thought ceases with this life I 
will refer to Psalm exlvi. 4: His breath gocth 
forth; he returneth to his earth; in that very day 
his thoughts perish. Also, cxv. 17: The dead 
praise not the Lord, neither any that go down 
into silence. And Ecc. ix. 5, 6: For the living 
know that they shall die, but the dead know not 
anything, neither have they any more a reward, 
for the memory of them is forgotten; also their 
love, and their hatred, and their envy is now per- 
ished. Neither have they any more a portion for- 
ever in anything that is done under the sun. 

“It is evident that immortality is not in us from 
Paul’s statement, that God only hath immortali- 
ty (1 Timothy vi. 16); and beside this there is not 
a single statement in the entire Book that affirms 
man’s present immortality, but there is otherwise, 
such as Shall mortal man be more just than 
God? (Job iv. 17). Behold! now I have taken 
upon me to speak to the Lord, who am but dust 
and ashes (Gen. xviii. 27). Immortality is to be 
attained by a patient continuance in well-doing 
(Romans ii. 7).”’ 

{Our friend quotes Scripture and interprets it 
literally, as in Ecc. ix. 5, 6, “‘ Neither have they 
any more a portion forever in any thing under 
the sun.’’ He seems to lose sight of the fact that 
the subject under treatment is the shortness of 
life and the complete mortality and termination 
of all earthly interests. At death our earthly 
work is done, and our portion in the matters of 
earth is forever closed. With our friend’s literal 
construction of Scripture, how would he explain 
Jude i. 7, ‘Suffering the vengeance of eternal 
fire?” As the fire of Sodom was temporary, and 
destroyed the earthly life, may not the term “ eter- 
nal fire’? be employed to represent continuous or 
immortal punishment? If none have immortality 
except the regenerate, how can there be an “ ever- 
lasting” suffering of penalty? See Mat. xxv. 46.] 


Successive ALTERNATION.—Geology 
enables us to know that the earth was once blaz- 
ing as the sun is at present; that it afterward was 
covered with water, and became habitable. This 





is no mere matter of opinion, but a matter of pos- 
itive knowledge; our habitable world was once a 
blazing sun, or part of one. Why, then, may not 
the sun also be subject to a similar change, and 
become in like manner a habitable world at some 
future time? There is no good reason whatever 
why this should not occur; but, on the contrary, 
it can be proved not only likely, but absolutely 
certain to undergo such a change. Who does not 
know that any given condition of any material 
substance is only temporary? that the sun being 
a material substance, its present condition must 
therefore be temporary? It is merely a question 
of time when it shall cease to blaze. It is but an 
enormous oxy-hydrogen light, sustained by vast 
quantities of aqueous rock. As soon as the aque- 
ous rock about the surface of the sun is all con- 
sumed, the hydrogen gas all over its surface will 
instantly be converted into an ocean of water by 
uniting suddenly with the oxygen which at pres- 
ent sustains the combustion going on in the sun; 
and the explosion accompanying the conversion 
of such a tremendous amount of gas into water 
will exert a force upon all the revolving planets in 
our solar system sufficient to decompose all their 
oceans of water into their constituent gases (ox- 
ygen and hydrogen), so that they shall instantly 
begin to blaze as so many miniature suns, or enor- 
mous oxy-hydrogen lights; and shall continue 
blazing for thousands of years, until their numer- 
ous strata of aqueous rock shall at last be all con- 
verted into igneous rock, or else into a gaseous 
condition, when similar explosions will again oc- 
cur on the surfaces of the revolving planets, and 
they will instantly be deluged with water, and so 
be prepared to become habitable worlds again. 
Thus do fire and water alternately cover the sur- 
faces of the sun and the revolving planets, ad in- 
Jinitum ; and thus does the great universal law of 
successive alternation provide for light and heat 
continuously in a solar system, in spite of the very 
temporary nature of the substances which furnish 
them. But for the existence of this great law, 
ligbt, heat, and animal life would cease forever 
in the solar system as soon as the sun is burned 
out; yet there is no evidence that any of the sci- 
entific men of this remarkably scientific age have 
ever even suspected the existence of this great 
law. MONK. 


From a CLercyman.—We copy the 
following extract from a private letter, received 
a few days ago. It was written by the Rev. Chas. 
Taylor, D.D. and M.D., formerly President of Mil- 
lersburg College, Kentucky. 

“T read your JOURNAL with much interest and 
prize it highly. I found, in looking over my old 
portfolio, the other day, a phrenological descrip- 
tion of my character, given me in August, 1846, 
and was struck with the correctness of its deline- 
ation and the almost exact correspondence with 
the developments of my subsequent life, both in 
China and in this country.” 





